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There will be given in these articles an accurate and comprehensive account of the actual 
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better them. 
The Illustrations 


will be a feature of great importance. All are drawn by artists from life or from phot 
taken under the supervision of the authors. photographs 


The Social Awakening in London 
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by Robert A. Woods, is the opening meme in the series, and to many readers the extent of 
the work among the London poor described by Mr. Woods, who lived for some time at Toynbee 
Hall, will be a revelation. The illustrations (numbering 25) are drawn by Hugh 
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Another important series is begun in the April issue, entitled 


HISTORIC MOMENTS 


the aim of which is to give brief pen-pictures of important events in politics, history, and 
invention, by eye-witnesses and participants in them. These articles are to be instantaneous 


photographs, as it were, of the culmination of events. The first article is entitled “The Im- 


peac ment Trial,” and is by Edmund G. Ross, ex-Senator from Kansas, who was one 
of the seven Republican Senators who voted *‘ Not Guilty *’ with the Democrats, and so secured 
the acquittal of President Andrew Johnson. 

Among other subjects to be treated will be: 


The Chicago Fire. The First News Message by Telegraph. 
The First Word by Telephone. The Last Spike of the Union Pacific. 
The Resumption of Specie Payment. 


_ Village Sermons 


Preached at Whatley. By the late R. W. 
CuHuRCH, M.A., D.C.L., Dean of St. 
Paul’s. 12mo, $1.75. 
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“Golden Mashonaland ” in South Africa—“ the future gold fields of the world.” 
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Sermons Preached in 


Lincoln’s Inn 


By FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. To be 
completed in six volumes. Vol. V. 12mo,_ 
cloth, $1.25. 


which has been thrown open to the public at an expense of more than nine million dollars. 


“Charles Keene of Punch” who died not long ago, after a connection with 
‘Punch which extended from its earlier years, is sympathetically written about by 
George Somes Layard, his biographer. 


The Fiction of the number includes a second installment of Robert Grant's good" 
natured satire, ‘‘ The Reflections of a Married Man,’ and another installment of Steven- 
son’s “ Wiecker,” which brings the story up to the narrative ef the mysterious man on 
whom the plot of the tale hinges. There are besides two short stories—*: A Case of Con- 
science,” by Beatrice Witte, and “ Of the Blood Royal,” by William Maynadier Browne. 


The Point of View discusses “Spare Time,” “Politics and Public Opinion,” and 
Maupassant.” 


Copies are for sale at all news-stands, 25 cents. Subscription, one year, $3.00. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


New Edition. Now Ready. Uniform with 
“ The Makers of Florence.” §$}.00. 


Jerusalem ; 


The Holy City—Its History and Hope. By 
Mrs. OLIPHANT, author of “The Makers 
of Venice,” “Royal Edinburgh,” etc. 
With fifty illustrations. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, $3.00. 

“The beauty of romance is thrown about the 
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A PILGRIM, and Hope, Cross BEARER and 
a CHORUS OF BELIEVERS. May be given by girls 


bones of history with the art which is Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s own. It is beautifully interesting; nay, ab- 
sorbing. It is a finished telling of the history of that 
city dear to all who love the Holy Land and those 
who made it holy. This volume has the stamp of 
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permanent value. A critical student, a mistress of 
the art literary, one seldom excelled in narrative 
power, with a deep reverence and love for the places 
and people revivified, Mrs. Oliphant is equipped as 
few others to tell the story of Jerusalem from the 
days of David the Shepherd to the time of the cruci- 
fixion of our Lord.”—Bostonm Times. 


New Volume by the late Professor Freeman. 


Historical Essays 
Fourth Series. By E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Regius Professor Modern History, 
Oxford. S8vo, $3.50. 


“Professor Freeman’s historical work never is 
ephemeral. ... There is the same thoroughness of 
treatment, the same fundamental conception of the 
unity and continuity of history.””— Zimes. 
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each volume $1.50 in paper; $2.00 in cloth. Story 
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fascinating autobiography, by one of America’s 
best known composers. Price $1.25. King 
Rudeneas, by Jas. R. Murray, a charming new 
Cantata for children. Price 30 cents. Popular 
College Songs. The best collection in the mar- 
ket, contains the latest and best songs, 132 poate. 
Price 50 cents. Anthem Jewels, by H. P. 
Danks. Anthems for opening and closing of 
services, offertory, etc., etc.. 64 pages. Brice 
cents. Collections of Latest and Best 
ocal and Instrumental Music. Complete 
hists of contents furnished on application, 
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to choice reading matter. Published monthly. 
Price 15 cents a single copy, $1.50 a year. Speci.l 
terms to clubs, 
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Root & fons Music Co., The John Church Ce,, 
goo Wabash Ave., Chicago. 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


only, or by girls and boys, 
DAY OF VICTOR » a Concert Exercise com- 
piled by J. H. Fillmore. New Music, Recitanons 
and Readings of a triumphant and victorious 
character. rice of each of the above, 5.; 
per dozen, postpaid ; $4.00 per 100, not prepaid. 
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O'Kane, le. 
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Break Forth in Singing........... Herbert, 


THE MUSICAL MESSENGER for 
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special rates to clubs; single copy. loc. 
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for Sunday Schools and Gospel Meetings, by Chas. 
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class. Price. 35c.; $3.60 per dozen, not prepaid. 
FILLMORE BROS. Publishers, 
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CINCINNATI O. NEW YOR 
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Ser- 
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He had accuracy, patience, and the highest conscience in 
dealing with facts, but he had small sense of proportion 


Volume 45 


The Outlook 


——\ HE agitation over the Education Bill 
in Germany has brought about a cri- 
sis in the Prussian Cabinet, the issue 
of which is still uncertain. The 
attempt of the Emperor to arrest 
the spread of agnosticism and un- 
belief by the introduction of com- 
pulsory religious training in the elementary schools, like 
all other attempts to make men either religious or moral 
by legislation, is doomed to failure. It has aroused 
intense Opposition among Germans of all classes save 
the Roman Catholics and the Conservatives. Framed, 
if reports are to be trusted, by the Emperor himself, with- 
out consultation with any of his Ministers except the Min- 
ister of Public Work and Education, the bill is generally 
regarded as seriously interfering with religious freedom. 
Among the members of the Prussian Cabinet who have 
opposed it is M. Miquel, the Minister of Finance and one 
of the ablest and most useful of the Emperor’s advisers, 
a financier of European reputation. When Chancellor 
Caprivi submitted the bill to the Prussian Landtag, declar- 
ing at the same time that no modification would be ad- 
mitted by the Government, it is reported that M. Miquel 
promptly placed his resignation in the hands of the Em- 
peror. The latter refused, however, to accept the resigna- 
tion, and the crisis was postponed, to break out again last 
week in another form. The popular opposition had evi- 
dently had its effect on the Emperor, who changed his 
mind and announced that he was not willing to secure the 
passage of the bill by a mere majority of Catholic and 
Conservative votes ; whereupon Count Zedlitz, the Minis- 
ter of Education, and Chancellor Caprivi, who were iden- 
tified with the success of the bill as originally presented, 
promptly resigned. The Emperor has refused to accept 
these resignations, and has shaken the dust of Berlin off 
his feet for a few days and gone to a hunting-lodge for 
quiet and rest. When he returns his decision will be 
announced, and the outcome of this twofold crisis in the 
Prussian Cabinet will be known. 


Dr. Edward A. Freeman,whose death by smallpox occurred 
last week at Alicanti, in Spain, where he was collecting ma- 
terial for his history of Sicily, was a historical scholar of 
the widest and most accurate knowledge, and a historical 
writer of high, although not of the highest, standing. In 
the field of historical scholarship Dr. Freeman proba- 
bly had no superior in England. His erudition had a Ger- 
man thoroughness and minuteness, and he shared in a 
measure the unfortunate contempt for style which is gener- 
ally entertained by German scholars, and which is respon- 
sible for so much unnecessary and unpardonable bad writ- 
ing in the higher departments of knowledge. He is 
‘eported to have said that he thanked God that he had no 
style; a gratitude, however, which was not shared by his 
teaders. In preparation for writing history Dr. Freeman 


had no equal, but when it came to the actual writing of 
history certain grave faults at once revealed themselves. 
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and little power of effective statement. The historical 
story as he told it was so encumbered with matters of sec- 
ondary importance that at times its movement was hardly 
perceptible. The “ History of the Norman Conquest,” 
Dr. Freeman’s most elaborate and valuable work, fills 
five large volumes, and his “ History of Sicily” already 
fills two large volumes, and had not reached the Roman 
period. Withall his disdain for what he would have called 
literary methods, Dr. Freeman was not entirely held down 
to the facts. This was shown in 1863, when he published 
the first volume of a work, never completed, on the “ History 
of Federal Government,’ which bore the sub-title “ From 
the Foundation of the Achaian League to the Disruption 
of the United States.” This, however, is an exception 
to Dr. Freeman's practice; his finest quality was his 
determination to get at the bottom of every subject which 
he investigated, and to hold himself resolutely to the 
facts. This is a sound principle of historical writing ; but 
when one has mastered the facts, if he is to be a historian, 
he must have the power of discrimination, the instinct for 
selection, the ability to group and to handle events and 
movements as a whole. It was here that Dr. Freeman 
failed, and his work belongs rather to the materials of his- 
tory than to history itself. Of late years he had been 
devoting himself to the history of civilization in the Medi- 
terranean, for that would have been the scope of his “ His- 
tory of Sicily’—a work which would have included the 
early struggles of Phcenicians, Greeks, and Romans, the 
days of Gothic and Byzantine supremacy, the romantic 
fortunes of the Saracen and the Norman, and the later his- 
tory of Sicily down to the time of Charles V. The subject 
was one of immense extent and difficulty. No one had 
the material so thoroughly in hand as Dr. Freeman, and it 
will be long before another masters the field with kindred 


thoroughness. 


As was stated by The Christian: Union at the time, the 
Lower House of the Japanese Diet was dissolved last 
December. The new elections were held February 15, 
amid great excitement. In some of the southern provinces 
there was, unfortunately, much bloodshed. Fourteen men 
are reported as killed, and one hundred and three as more 
or less seriously wounded. The Government made every 
effort to win the day, but appears to have failed. The 
“ Kokumin Shimbun.” (“ National News”) estimates the 
relative strength of the parties in the-new Diet as follows: 
the People’s party, 144; friends of, the Government, 114 ; 
Independents, 36; not yet known, 16. The Liberals 
expect to secure the support of a sufficient number of the 
Independents to give them a good working majority. The 
Liberals stand for lighter taxes and greater economy in 
administration. They maintain that official salaries are 
out of proportion to the general grade of living, and that 
the number of officials is much too large. If the wages of 
skilled mechanics be taken as a standard, official salaries 
are not far from three times as large in Japan as in the 
United States. Such a comparison, however, would not 
be quite fair to the Japanese official classes, because of 
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their relation to the new civilization. There is, neverthe- 
less, enough foundation for the charge to give great 
strength to the Liberal party, which claims that, had it not 
been for the use of illegitimate means, favor to some and 
intimidation to others, the Government party would have 
secured but few seats in the Lower House. How far these 
assertions are true it is hard to say. It is asserted in the 
“‘ Nation’s Friend” of February 23 that six-sevenths of the 
political murders, by actual count, were perpetrated by the 
friends of the Government. It is too early to state exactly 
the number of avowed Christians having seats in the new 
Diet. Nine are known to have been elected. A most gratify- 
ing feature of this contest has been the attitude of the judici- 
ary toward the contending parties. The hottest-headed 
"Liberals concede that, so far as judicial action has been 
called for, it has been thoroughly fair and honorable. This 
is merely what the previous history of the courts would 
have led to expect. The courts, especially the higher 
courts, have wen the fullest confidence of the people, and 
constitute one of the best fruits of the new civilization. 


The legislative investigations of the great coal road 
combination have not been carried on in such a way as to 
promise the protection of the public. In New Jersey the 
inquiry ended in the introduction of a bill making this 
particular combination lawful. In New York the witnesses 
who are testifying are generally on the side of the syn- 
dicate. On Saturday last, for example, three of the wit- 
nesses took the position that, although the combined roads 
could raise the price of coal fifty cents a ton, they would 
not be likely to take advantage of their power. One of 
them is reported as saying that he did not think fifty cents 
a ton would be an exorbitant advance. We are hardly 
ready to credit this report, though we are getting used 
to the destructive principle that robbery is not robbery if the 
burden is only distributed among enough people. Were it 
suggested that eighteen million families should be allowed 
to take a dollar apiece from this syndicate without hin- 
drance, there would be no end to the public indig- 
nation; but the proposition that the syndicate should 
be allowed at its discretion to take a dollar a year from 
eighteen million families is hailed in some quarters as an 
advance in business methods. Any number of witnesses 
have referred to the economies which the combination could 
introduce, but they have always failed to be specific. 
There is no proposition to dismiss the general management 
of any one of the combining roads, and the number of 
employees handling the coal cannot be sensibly diminished 
unless the amount of coal supplied to the public is also 
diminished. In Pennsylvania the Attorney General has 
finally been goaded to begin proceedings against the com- 
bination on the ground that it is against the Constitution 
of the State. If, however, it has taken so many weeks to 
bring this indictment, it may take as many years to prose- 
cute it. What is needed is an investigation of the. capital 
actually invested in these roads, and the establishment, 
upon the Iowa plan, of a maximum rate for carrying coal. 
Only in this way can the public be protected. Such action 
should be taken at once, before the watered securities of 
these coal roads have passed into the hands of “ innocent 
investors ” at advanced valuations. 


We have already expressed our opinion respecting the 
folly of cutting down appropriations for Indian education. 
We may add that when this appropriation involves cutting 
off the salary of such a man as Captain Pratt, whose sole 
offense is that he has been too open in speech to please cer- 
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tain persons influential in politics, we sufficiently indicate 
that the folly approximates a political crime. The whole 
country is interested in having the work of Indian educa. 
tion pushed forward as rapidly as possible. The East js 
interested from philanthropic principles ; the West is inter. 
ested because the education of the Indians is a necessary 
measure for the protection of those communities in which 
the Indians are living. The churches are interested be- 
cause their Gospel work absorbs all their energies, and they 
can carry on this work much better with an educated 
than with an ignorant population; and the whole country 
is interested because long years have demonstrated that it 
is a great deal cheaper to educate an Indian than it is 
either to shoot him or support him in idleness. The man 
in Congress who does not know that liberal appropriations 
for Indian education are an economy, belongs to the Bour. 
bon race which never learns. 


Two plans are before Congress having for their object 
taking the Indian service out of politics. One, embodied 
in the Appropriation Bill in the House, requires that 
vacancies in the office of Indian Agent shall hereafter be 
filled by army officers. The other, proposed by Commis- 
sioner Morgan, would impose upon the School Superin- 
tendent the duties now performed by the Indian Agent. 
Almost, if not absolutely, the only advantage in the House 
plan is that it really would immediately take the appoint- 
ment of Agents out of politics ; while the Commissioner's 
plan, if it accomplished the same result at all, would do so . 
more indirectly and gradually. The advantage of the Com- 
missioner’s plan is that it accentuates and accelerates the 
process which has been pursued since General Grant’s time, 
with increasing rapidity in these later years, of treating the 
Indians as friends to be educated, not as enemies to be 
ruled by martial law. There is some prospect that the 
Commissioner’s plan will be adopted by the Senate. We 
hope that it may be. Certainly the experiment is worth 
trying, and if it is spoiled by politics, it will not be impos- 
sible later on to fall back upon the other and less inher- 
ently desirable scheme. 


The present session of the New York Legislature bids 
fair to be peculiarly infamous for its political jobbery. Bad 
as former Legislatures have been, none has shown quite 
such complete subserviency to partisan leaders in rushing 
through corrupt and injurious bills without discussion or 
warning to press and public. Governor Flower had gained 
some credit by refusing to sign several of these bills as 
passed, and it was hoped he might continue to act asa 
safeguard for the people’s interest. But he has now signed 
the Central Park Driveway Bill, a law which was hurried 
through the Legislature with the most indecent haste, 
which is opposed by the press of New York City with but 
one exception, and which totally disregards the wishes and 
interests of the general public in order to give the owners 
of a few fast horses facilities for their favorite sport. This 
law gives over for that purpose a strip off the west side of 
Central Park at least seventy feet wide, extending almost from 
end to end of the Park, thus cutting through and destroy- 
ing landscape features which have been the work of many 
years to create, and making necessary the construction of 
bridges eighty or a hundred feet long at every entrance 0” 
that side. It would in great measure actually ruin the 
people’s pleasure-ground, one of the very few things of 
which our citizens may justly be proud in the way of munic 
ipal undertakings. It would entirely change the character 
of the Park, and would give us, instead of the natural charm 
and beauty of the place as it now is, the surroundings and 
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atmosphere of a race-course. It had been supposed that 
a majority of the Park Commissioners were opposed to the 
scheme, but, under the plea that they regard the law as 
mandatory, they have already passed resolutions to begin the 
surveys—showing almost as much haste as Legislature and 
Governor to begin the work of devastation before the voice 
of public opinion could make itself heard. Mayor Grant, 
we are not surprised to hear, favors the scheme, but hardly 
any other public man of note is quoted in its favor, while 
many Tammany men, even, denounce it as an outrage. A 
mass-meetiftg is to be held in protest, and it is not improb- 
able that the growing storm of indignation will frighten 
even the callous consciences of the men at Albany. 

Judge Maynard, of this State, issues, nominally to the 
two Chief Justices of the Court of Appeals, but really and 
practically to the public, a letter in which he gives an 
account of his course in taking from the office of the 
Comptroller and returning to the County Clerk the now 
famous “ Dutchess County return,” which, had it been 
before the State Board of Canvassers, would have 
determined the complexion of the State Senate to be 
Republican, not Democratic. His defense is, in brief, 
first, that the County Clerk should not have sub- 
mitted this return, because of stays previously granted ; 
and, secondly, that in taking the letter from the Comp- 
troller’s office he acted as a lawyer on behalf of his 
client. So far as this second position is concerned, we 
have only to say that a lawyer has no right to do for his 
client what a client has no right to do for himself. The 
question of Judge Maynard’s action is now undergoing 
investigation by a committee of the Bar Association, and 
we shall not assume to prejudge the case further than to 
say that it does not seem to us that Judge Maynard's letter 
materially changes the general understanding of the facts 
as already reported. " 

The so-called Freedom of Worship Bill has passed the 
Senate of this State. It is, in brief, a bill to provide that 
persons in prison and other reformatory institutions of the 
State shall be allowed the free exercise of religious profes- 
sion and worship by religious services on Sunday in 
accordance with their own religious ideas. Under this 
system as many chaplains might be introduced into a 
State’s prison as there are sects, and they number several 
hundred. All common and united effort for moral and 
religious education in such institutions is proscribed. The 
men whose moral and religious instruction has not kept 
them from open crime are to choose what moral and 
religious instruction they will have while undergoing pun- 
ishment for such crime. We believe the results of this 
bill would be injurious, and that its principles are thor- 
oughly false. The man who is committed to prison for 
crime is by that very fact deprived of his freedom. He 
has abused his freedom, and the State takes it away from 
him. It is now for the State to determine what he shall 
eat, what he shall wear, during what hours he shall labor, 
when he shall go to bed, when he shall rise, what kind of 
education he shall receive, who his teachers shall be. The 
determination of this last question is quite as important as 
any of the others. Prisons are no longer merely penal 
institutions, they are institutions for the reformation of 
criminals. One can hardly conceive a greater absurdity 
than that involved in the proposition that criminals shall 


be free to choose to what reformative influences they will 
be subject. 


It is rather amusing to contrast the utterances in the 
Tammany organs this week with the utterances in the 
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same journals three or four weeks ago. Then they were 
denouncing Dr. Parkhurst for misrepresenting the govern- 
ment of the city, painting its morality in colors too black, 
and libeling its officers. Now they tell us that he has said 
nothing new, that every one knew that the liquor-dealers 
kept open on Sunday, that houses of prostitution were 
flourishing, and that gambling was carried on without in- 
Three weeks ago the New York 
“ Sun ” demanded that Dr. Parkhurst should be prosecuted 
for libel ; now it confirms Dr. Parkhurst’s testimony in the | 
following language: 


“If Dr. Parkhurst had been in the detective business when Mr. 
Hewitt was Mayor, he would have found the same state of things both 
as to the saloons and the disorderly houses. Under every municipal 
administration they have existed. He would have found in the past, 
as he finds now, thousands of respectable and self-respecting people, 
men and women, drinking beer in beer-gardens on Sunday, If he had 
hunted for them, he would probably have found as many places of 
vicious resort in his precinct ten years ago as he found last week ; 
and he could have got into them with the same facility. He can find 
them in every city of the world, and even in the small communities. 
In all times, ancient and modern, under paganism and under Christian- 
ity, they have existed. No municipal government in the world has suc- 
ceeded in abolishing them. These are facts which are as indisputable 
as his affidavits and the evidence of his own eyes. The evilis in soci- 
ety, the appetite is not conquered, and it has been proved that the civil 
law is not capable of destroying it. Even an autocrat is unequal to 
that task.” 


Meanwhile the “Evening Post” follows up Dr. Park- 
hurst’s sermon with specific charges which, if true, show 
very conclusively that governmental officials are partners 
in the profits of this criminal business. We may add 
that some personal inquiries of our own have made clear 
to us the common belief among the friends of the 
liquor-dealers that fees are regularly paid by the liquor- 
dealers to the police authorities for non-interference. The 
assertion of Mr. Nicoll that there are not courts enough to 
dispose of the criminal business of the city, and that he is 
compelled to pigeonhole the charges against the liquor- 
dealers because the time of the courts and of his office is 
wholly taken up with the prosecution of more serious 
crimes, brings out in the “ Tribune” a report of the fact that 
the criminal courts not infrequently dispose of all the 
business before them by half-past one o’clock, and a state- 
ment from Recorder Smyth that the judges of the crimi- 
nal courts “ have not been unable to cope with any busi- 
ness that has been presented to them by the District 
Attorney.” No one complains of the police authorities 
that they do not put a stop to all vice. The complaint is 
that not only the subordinate policemen, but men high in 
authority in the municipal government, are paid, some in 
cash and some in political preferment, for protecting the 
criminals whom they are appointed to prosecute. This is 
the charge, it is a definite charge, and it is not met with 
the affirmation that gambling, drinking, and prostitution 
will always exist in a great city like New York. 


We publish in another column the letter of Dr. Tucker 
declining the call to the presidency of Dartmouth College. 
This letter will only add to the keen regret of the friends 
of Dartmouth that Dr. Tucker could not accept the invita- 
tion extended to him, while it will equally increase the 
congratulations of the friends of Andover Seminary that he 
remains at his present post. For ourselves, being equally 
interested in the welfare of each institution, we know not 
whether to share the regret or the congratulations. We 
can only be sorry that Dr. Tucker is only one man. It is 
a pity there are not two of him. His letter itself affords an 
occasion for emphasizing his statement—and it is a very 
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noble one—that the successful result of a theological con- 
troversy is never rest, but only opportunity. With this 
spirit in Andover Séminary, no fear need be entertained of 
its future. An institution with such a spirit has no time 
to waste in self-eulogies, and no danger of falling into the 
idleness of self-gratulation. We have ourselves thought 
that Andover’s most serious disadvantage was its rural 
situation, as a great city affords the best location for post- 
graduate work; but Andover, by its establishment of the 
Andover House in Boston, has proved, not only its sym- 
pathy with the advanced movement in Christian activity, 
but its ability to take advantage of present conditions, and 
to move Andover morally to Boston, while physically it 


remains on its ancient hill. 


We have already reported in these columns the opening 
of the graduate courses of lectures at Columbia College to 
women. Close upon this important departure comes the 
news that the Faculty of the University of St.’Andrews, the 
oldest institution of its class in Scotland, has decided to 
open to women the departments of theology, art, and 
sciences ; and at the same time comes, for Americans, the 
still more important intelligence that the philosophical 
faculty of Yale University has decided, with the next 
academical year, to open the graduate courses of that 
institution, with the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, with- 
out distinction of sex. This will not bring Yale into 
competition with the regular colleges for women, the design 
being to provide opportunities of higher education for the 
graduates of such colleges, and to give them the best 
facilities for research and educational progress. Yale has 
been reckoned in many quarters a conservative institution 
in taking up new educational methods, but this latest action 
of the Faculty will go far toward removing that, impres- 
sion. It will probably go far also towards bringing the 
most {advanced institutions in America into line with 
Oxford and Cambridge in offering to women the very best 
advantages of training and culture. In any event, the action 
of Yale University is likely to mark a new epoch in the his- 
tory of the higher education of women in this country. 

GENERAL NeEws.—A dynamite explosion took place 
on Tuesday of last week in the Lobau military barracks in 
Paris; no lives were lost; the explosion is attributed to 
Anarchists, and many persons have been arrested on ac- 
count of their supposed leaning toward Anarchism. The 
commercial convention between the United States and 
France has been signed by President Carnot. The Eng- 
lish House of Commons has made an appropriation of $50,- 
ooo to secure English representation in our World’s Fair of 
1892; Denmark has made appropriations for the same pur- 
pose, and France will soon pass a similar bill. A Welsh 
land tenure bill was introduced into the House of Commons 
last week appointing a commission to arrange reasonable 
conditions and fix fair rents for the tenancy of Welsh 
farms ; Mr. Gladstone announced that he would withhold his 
support from the measure, as being premature. In Con- 
gress the House Committee on Foreign Affairs has reported 
the Geary anti-Chinese bill, which absolutely forbids 
Chinese from entering the country, without regard to their 
business or to the question whether they have before 
resided in this country. The chair of political science 
in the University of Chicago has been offered to Professor 
Edmund J. James, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
The Prohibition National Convention will be held in Cin- 
cinnati instead of St. Louis as originally planned. 


President Harrison, in accordance with the provisions of 
the McKinley bill, has issued a proclamation declaring the 
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higher rate of duties, under the reciprocity clause of the 
bill, in force as regards Venezuela, Hayti, and Colombia. 
A revolutionary outbreak is going on in Venezuela, 
and there is a strong probability that the present President, 
Dr. Palazio, will be forced to resign. Daniel Lothrop, 
the well-known Boston publisher, died on Saturday last, 
The Berlin courts have dismissed the charge of “lése 
majesté”’ brought against the Cologne “Gazette” for its 
comments on the Emperor’s recent speech. 


Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst 


We present in this issue of The Christian Union a por- 
trait of Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, who is, at this writing the 
most talked-of clergyman in New York City. It is not, 
however, chiefly for this reason that we hang his portrait 
in The Christian Union portrait gallery; it is because he 
is one of the foremost prophet-preachers of America. 

Dr. Parkhurst is a curious intermingling of the best 
type of the ancient and the modern preacher. Give 
him the monk’s costume, and he might sit to the painter 
for an ideal monk of the intellectual-spiritual type. 
His forehead is high, his features clear-cut, his face re- 
fined, his eye keen and piercing. Even in repose or in 
social intercourse the spirituality of his face impresses the 
beholder. In the pulpit the fires that burn within shine 
through this translucent face and flame like coals of fire 
in those keen eyes. More intense preacher there is not 
in the American pulpit; albeit his intensity shows itself by 
methods wholly his own. His eloquence is that of delib- 
eration. His style is epigrammatic—to a fault. But the 
epigram soon ceases to impress the hearer as an artifice; 
he feels it to be partly due to a rare literary quality, but 
still more to an intensity of thought and feeling which 
instinctively seeks the fewest possible words for its expres- 
sion. He is aphoristic as the Sermon on the Mount is 
aphoristic. His extravagancies are those of a poet, to 
whom no language is extravagant which is employed to 
utter the intensity of hisemotion. His words flash because 
his heart burns. 

He is a man of audacious courage because of absolute 
faith. Fear is the child of unbelief. The man who fears 
for the Bible or the Church or Christianity does so, always, 
because he lacks faith either in God orin man. Dr. Park- 
hurst has faith in both. He believes that Christianity is 
adapted to the universal needs of humanity ; he believes 
that humanity has a capacity—God-given—to apprehend 
and accept Christianity. His courage carries with it a 
great hope. He believes—really believes—that one with 
God is a majority ; and he constantly acts on ot belief. 


He never sounds a retreat, and never utters a word of dis 
couragement. We doubt whether his congregatfon ever 
heard from him what is known in theology as an “apolo 
getic’”’ sermon. He is never seen on the defense. His 
way of defending Christian faith is to march at the head of 
marshaled truth in an attack on error or wickedness. He 
defends the Church as Grant defended Washington—by 
moving on the enemy. 

With all this intensity of spiritual conviction and conse- 
quent courageous hopefulness, he resembles neither the 
mystics nor the monks. He belongs neither to the Pietists 
nor to the Puritans. He is intense without being narrow, 
bold without being pugnacious, and spiritual without being 
ascetic. He lives in the nineteenth century, moves with 
its current, thinks in its thought, and speaks its lan- 
guage. The modern spirit in« him summons him to the 
attack which he is making to-day against a corrupt city 
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yernment ; the intense spiritual life in him gives him 
the courage for this attack ; for he really believes that the 
conscience of our New York City is more than a match 
for its corrupt politicians, and that this conscience is not 
dead but sleeping. 

Such a man, as might be expected, is pre-eminently a 
manly preacher. In his church is seen every Sunday the 
ynusual spectacle of a congregation of which one-half or 
more is composed of men. His is not the wealthiest 
church in the city, but we doubt whether any other church 
contains a larger proportion of distinctively intellectual 
men. He attracts large numbers of young men. His mili- 
tary spirit fascinates them ; his courage inspires them ; his 
visions of truth flash on them like a new revelation. 

The work of such a man is not to be measured by the 
number of additions to the church under his ministry. 
Whether this is large or not we do not know. We suspect 
it is not larger than the average ; perhaps it may even be 
less. But to thousands to whom the Christian religion 
was but a rule of pious decorum he has given a new con- 
ception of that religion as an inspired and divine life ; 
and to thousands of others to whom the Christian religion 
was but a gateway to green pastures and still waters, he 
has given a new conception of that religion as a life of 
fearless heroism in the ways of practical righteousness. 

The Christian Union is glad of an opportunity to intro- 
duce to its readers this prophet of the spiritual life— 
Charles H. Parkhurst. 


* 


Congress and Politics 


This is a political year; in three months the National 
Conventions will meet and the Presidential campaign will 
begin. Congressional interest centers, therefore, not on 
the disposal of pressing questions, but on such a manage- 
ment of the session as will secure the largest amount of 
capital for the decisive struggle of the coming months. 
Each party is maneuvering for position. The same kind 
of strategy is absorbing the thought of the English Parlia- 
ment, which also meets on the eve of a general election, 
to take place in the late spring or early summer. This 
determination of legislative questions by reference to the 
exigencies of a political campaign may not be the highest 
mood of statesmanship, but in democratic communities it 
is natural, and, for a long time to come, it is apparently 
inevitable. 

The Republican programme in Congress isa very simple 
one ; it is to force the Democrats into the largest amount 
of legislation, in the very rational hope that the Demo- 
cratic propensity to blunder will furnish effective points 
against the Democratic candidate during the campaign. 
The Republicans in Congress have the great advantage 
of substantial harmony of purpose and action and of capa- 
ble leadership. They are a well-organized army. The 
Democrats, on the other hand, are divided on important 
questions, and they lack leadership. 

One group of Democrats, including some of the best 
men in both Houses, favor a decisive effort toward tariff 
revision, and the exclusion of other questions; another 
group would postpone the tariff question, and make the 
silver question the prominent issue of the session. On the 
latter question there is a serious division in the party ; 
this division may be closed, but at this moment it promises 
to weaken and confuse the party on the eve of the Presi- 
dential Struggle. The House has been for two weeks the 
arena of a bitter contest between the friends and oppo- 
nents of free coinage within the Democratic ranks, while 
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the Republicans are doing what they can to foment the inter- 
necine strife. Mr. Reed can hardly be criticised for resist- 
ing the appeals of anti-silver Democrats to aid them 
in preventing the House from committing the blunder of 
passing the Bland bill. The action of the free-coinage 
men is a blunder from every point of view. It divides the 
party, and it alarms the country. Tariff revision is the one 
consistent policy of the Democrats; the only policy on 
which they have apparently been united, and in which the 
country was, a year ago, apparently with them. It is the . 
policy which Mr. Cleveland forced upon the party, and 
which has made him far and away the foremost Democratic 
leader in the country. It is the only policy upon which 
the party can appeal to the country with any hope of suc- 
cess. To put this policy in the background, and push the 
silver question, on which the party is divided, to the front 
is a political blunder of the first magnitude. With lack of 
leadership, postponement of tariff discussion, division on 
the question of free coinage, and the possibility of Senator 
Hill’s candidacy, the Democratic party is in sore straits. 
Its only chance of success lies in bold advocacy of tariff 
reform, in hearty support of an international conference on 
bimetallism, and in complete disavowal of the Hill leader- 
ship. 

The appropriations will furnish another bone of conten- 
tion during the session. The Democrats will do their 
utmost to cut down the appropriations, for the purpose of 
offsetting a record of economy against the record of the 
 Billion-Dollar Congress ;” the Republicans will strenu- 
ously oppose any serious reduction of appropriations for 
pensions, the new navy, the army, and the departments. 
So far as their reductions are judicious, the Democrats 
will have the country with them in every serious attempt 
to reduce the enormous expense of National administra- 
tion ; but they will not command popular approval of the 
penny-wise and pound-foolish policy illustrated in the cut- 
ting down in the House of the appropriation for Indian- 
education. 

It will be seen from this survey that the promise of legis- 
lation during the present session is by no means bright. 
The session ought to be a short one, but experienced 
members of both houses declare that it will extend late 
into the summer. If the Democrats keep up their divis- 
ions and uncertainties of policy, the longer the session 
lasts the better it will be for the Republicans. 


The American Board Again 


In order to give our readers full and accurate informa- 
tion respecting the case of the two young men from Ando- 
ver Theological Seminary who recently volunteered their — 
services and were declined by the Prudential Committee 
of the American Board on the ground of their health, we 
wrote to the Secretary of the Committee, and we publish 
herewith his reply in full: 


American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
Congregational House, 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston, March 16, 1892. 
Dear Dr. Abbott: 


I have just received your letter of yesterday asking for the facts 
respecting the action of the Prudential Committee in cases that have 
been referred to in “the editorial in the ‘Andover Review’ for 
March.” I have not seen, as yet, that number of the “ Review,” but 
have seen several allusions to it. Perhaps I can state the facts as 


well without reference to what others may have said. 

On December 29 the offer of service of a student in Andover The- 
ological Seminary was read to the Prudential Committee, and attention 
was at once called to statements as to health and other matters, purely 
personal, which were definitely brought to view in the testimonials. 
In view of these statements, a question was at once raised as to the 
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expediency of appointment. The matter happened to come up just 
at the close of the session of the Committee, when several members 
were standing by the door, eager to leave for the train. There being 
no time for deliberation, it was agreed to put the case over, but that 
in the meantime the clerk should ask of the candidate a brief state- 
ment of his views on three points of theological belief. 

When the case was next taken up, the Committee considered first 
of all the matters to which attention had been called at the previous 
meeting as reasons for declining the offer; and on those grounds solely, 
and before there was opportunity to read the candidate’s reply to 
inquiries made him as to theological views, the Committee voted 
unanimously that it was inexpedient to make the appointment. The 
six officials who sit with the Committee at its table, but have no vote, 
concurred in this judgment. The case having been thus settled, there 
was no occasion to read the candidate’s reply on theological points, 
and it has never been read to the Committee. 

In the other case concerning which I suppose you desire the facts, 
the applicant, who also happened to be a student in Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, presented a health statement on blanks which are 
furnished to all applicants, the statement showing that, while he was at 
present in good physical condition, his heredity, in the lines of heart 
disease and consumption, was dubious. The Committee at once 
agreed thata careful medical examination was necessary, and directed 
that such examination be had. At the same time, and in order to 
have the case all before it, the Committee voted to ask from the can- 
didate a brief statement of his views on some points of belief which the 
Committee thought were not covered by his papers. 

The report of the medical examiner, when received, stated that the 
young man was in good physical condition, but in reply to the ques- 
tion whether the applicant would be an acceptable risk to any first- 
class life insurance company, answered in the affirmative “except 
family history.” The question arose as to how much weight should 
be given to this exception. That a clear and unprejudiced answer 
might be given, the statements of the applicant as to health and those 
of his medical examiner were presented to representatives of four lead- 
ing life insurance companies doing business in Boston, separately, 
but without the name of the person. The replies were unanimous, 
declining the risk. One of these insurance officials said that no rep- 
utable insurance company would assume a risk like this. At least three 
of the four companies had no knowledge that the person whose papers 
were presented them had any thought of taking the extra risk usually 
involved in missionary life. In view of thisreport, the Committee 
decided, without dissenting voice, that it was not authorized to send 
the applicant abroad. In this case, as in the other, the decision hav- 
ing been reached on other grounds, there was no occasion for reading 
the applicant’s replies to inquiries on theological points, and they were 
never read to the Committee. I may add that, while I write this 
entirely unofficially, [am confident that every one of the fifteen persons 
who sat at the table of the Committee will corroborate these state- 
ments as strictly correct. I deeply regret that so many unfounded 
statements in regard to these matters have gained currency. 

I am, Very truly yours, 

E. E. STRONG. 


We think that the Prudential Committee have taken too 
little account of the state of public feeling in the churches 
in sending out theological inquiries at the same time with 
inquiries respecting health. They would have been wiser 
had they acted upon the principle advocated by the “ Con- 
gregationalist,” and settled all questions of health before 
taking up any questions of theology. But we accept Dr. 
Strong’s letter as a sufficient refutation of the suspicions 
which naturally did arise that the rejection of these 
young men was due, not to considerations of health, but to 
considerations of theology. 

The propriety of addressing such questions to any can- 
didate for missionary appointment who holds to the great 
evangelical creeds of Christendom is another question, 
which we may consider hereafter. 


One in Christ 


It is very clear to the candid reader of the New Testa- 
ment that the divine ideal is a Church, not an assortment 
of separate and independent churches. When the Apostle 


declares that the Church is the bride of the Lamb, it is not 
a Solomon’s harem he has in mind. When he declares 
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that the Church is the body in which God tabernacles, he 
is not thinking of a lot of disjecta membra. The river of 
God is not meant to separate into multitudinous streams 
as it nears its mouth, like the Nile at the Delta. We do 
not all come unto the unity of the faith and of the knowl. 
edge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man in Christ 
Jesus, by splitting up into warring sects with polemical 
creeds and pugilistic piety. The glory of God in his 
Church is not best seen by breaking it up into bits, each 
with its own peculiar shape and peculiar color, tumbled 
promiscuously together and showing a new pattern with 
every turn of the kaleidoscope. Excuse denominationalism 
as we may, glorify independency and liberty as we may, it 
is impossible to shut our eyes to the fact that the New 
Testament condemns schism as well as heresy. It is a 
question whether schism has not done as much injury as 
heresy. It is an equally serious question whether its 
secret source in pride and narrowness—that is, in self—is 
not as full of ungodliness and sin as is the source of 
heresy. ‘“ Hereby,” says John, “we know that we have 
passed from death unto life, because we love the brethren.” 
When one reads the acrimonious word-battles in sectarian 
newspapers over doubtful dogmas, one ceases to wonder 
that Christians sometimes doubt whether they have passed 
from death unto life. ‘“ That they all may be one, as thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be one 
in us ; that the world may believe that thou hast sent me,” 
prays the Master. Nothing strange that the world does 
not believe. Schism in the Church is the mother of skep- 
ticism without. A divided Church makes an unbelieving 
world. 

And is it not also clear that a change in spirit within 
the Church must precede any adoption or even profitable 
discussion of methods? The Congregationalists cannot 
agree as to the conditions on which they will send out 
missionaries to preach the Gospel to the heathen. The 
Presbyterians are with difficulty kept from division over 
the question of how to interpret the Bible. The Episco- 
palians have suffered one split in recent years, and High 
Church and Low Church barely tolerate each other. Is 
there not some preliminary work to be done in the present 
organizations before we are ready even to discuss plans for 
uniting all churches in one great organization ? 

We can find no authority in the New Testament for basing 
the unity of the Church upon a Bishop of Rome. Or upon 
a spiritualized Aaronic priesthood, called “ Historic Epis- 
copate.” Orupon a creed, ancient or modern, long or short. 
Still less for abandoning unity in despair, and lapsing into 
individualism. One in Christ Jesus—this is the prescrip- 
tion of the New Testament. Whoever acknowledges 
Christ as his Master, professes loyalty to him as an abso- 
lute and final Lord, desires to do his work in his way, 
solves or endeavors to solve all questions by the principles 
which he has inculcated, is my brother in Christ ; we two 
are one—one in our loyalty, our aim, our spirit. It is of 
no consequence that we should be one in either our tem- 
perament, our methods, or our philosophy. Better, indeed, 
not. For we shall do our work in this strangely varied 
world the better for doing it each after his own method. 
Enough if it be one work, done under one Master. 

It is no mere felicitous phrase—Liberty and Union, 
one and inseparable. They ave one andinseparable. For 
unjon can never be had without liberty; and liberty can 
be had only when that spirit pervades the Church which 
recognizes no law but loyalty to the Master, and in that 
loyalty a bond which makes cordial co-operation in differ- 
ent methods and by men of differing creeds possible and 
joyous. 
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The Spectator 


That this great century has its unexpected limitations was 
never brought more forcibly home to the mind of the Spectator 
than in a late visit to a tunnel in course of construction. He entered 
the works a firm believer in the nineteenth century, and came out 
a believer still, but discouraged. The old question of the degrad- 
ing cheapness of flesh and blood rose and slapped one in the face 
as a first sensation. The Spectator had the doubtful advantage 
of viewing the whole process with a mind as free as a sheet of 
white paper from any knowledge of engineering. He was, there- 
fore, undistracted, and the better able to see the workman's life 
as it presented itself. He had possibly and unreasonably ex- 
pected to be shown a marvelous machinery worthy of this age of 
progress—complex inventions that at the pressure of a hair- 
spring rent rocks and pierced the earth as a cheese-scoop a 
cheese. Prepared to be surprised at nothing which exemplified 
the power of mind over matter, he saw only a laborious process 
of hand-labor. After watching men working with pickaxes and 
shovels, and even their bare hands in little “ headings ” where 
they could by no possibility stand upright, the announcement 
that the average progress was but two feet a day was not sur- 

ing. 
prising 

An elevator which shot down a well dug in the shell of a 
house standing on a thoroughfare was the mode of approach to 
the tunnel, and, on first entering, the impression, while imposing, 
was more interesting than agreeable. On either hand, as far as 
the eye could reach in the dim light, the massive brick walls 
were finished and rose in a great arch overhead. Running 
along the center of the arch a long line of electric lights pricked 
the darkness here and there, twinkled more and more faintly in 
the distance, and finally went out in the gloom of the appar- 
ently diminishing arches at each end. The air was warm and damp, 
and most oppressive where the steam was exhausted from the 
water-pumps, whose regular beating could be heard always and 
everywhere. The floor of the tunnel was mud, pools of water, 
and piles of lagging of all kinds, in which lively rats found com- 
fortable quarters, and ran skurryingly to-shelter at approaching 
footsteps. Down the center of the floor a tramway was laid, 
and on this soon appeared the first workman seen. Long before 
he came in view the voice of the negro sand-boy was recogniz- 
able. As he emerged from the darkness, the Spectator, who 
was picking his way along the tramway, stood aside to let him 
pass. First came a moth-eaten-looking mule, with flapping ears 
and a jog-trot, then a rattling iron chain of about six feet in 
length, and, last, the cart of jrefuse earth from the excavation. 
On the top sat the driver, his mouth wide open, and the damp 
walls echoing and reverberating with his praises to his Maker : 

“I’m comin’, Lord; I’m comin’, comin’, comin’, Lord.” 


“It is wetter than usual,” said the foreman; “there is a fire 
in the street above, and the water from the engines will leak 
through.” The Spectator put up his umbrella, and looked about 
him. He had reached the end of the finished masonry, and at 
this point the masons were at work in a rain of mud from above. 
The earth ceiling was held up by large rafters made of whole 
trees, and these rafters were supported by other tree-trunks ris- 
ing from the floor in the shape of a half-wheel. Some of the 
workmen were standing in water to the knees; but this part 
of the tunnel was brilliantly lit by any number of adjustable 
electric lights (what must such labor have been before their 
invention !); and, supremely uncomfortable as the situation might 
be, there was no apparent danger, and less hardship than in 
some house- building. 


It was at the other end of the tunnel, where the first excava- 
tion was in progress, that the difficulty, the danger, and the 
hardships thrust themselves upon the Spectator. On the 


lower level, at the end of a long passageway, boarded at the 
sides and top, and lit by electricity, the Spectator found 
two men at work. The passageway was being boarded up as 
they opened it. One of these workmen, a mere lad, was shovel- 
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ing the loose sand into a wheelbarrow as the other picked caw 


tiously into the sand-bank. “Look out! she’s a-comin’!” said 
the boy with the shovel, as a little river of sand ran down the 
side of the drift. The man with the pickax, evidently an old 
hand, laughed, and dug his tool deeper into the bank. More 
sand followed in a tiny avalanche, and the shovel-boy jumped 
back, followed by the Spectator, who saw how easy, how very 
easy, it would be to flood the passageway with a suffocating 
substance far more deadly than water. 


The placing of one of the rafters gave perhaps the most 
interesting and picturesque view of the workmen. The Spec- 
tator reached the upper level by a ladder, and then walked 
carefully in the half-light along a wooden scaffolding full of 
loose boards and ugly holes. Through the cracks the lights of 
the lower level could be seen shining weirdly beneath. On 
reaching the excavation, he found there a huge tree lopped of 
its boughs. A hole of the same length as the tree, and about 
twice its circumference, had been dug in the solid earth at the 
point where the roof of the tunnel was to be. Into this “ head- 
ing” the tree must be thrust, as a future rafter to hold up the 
crust of the world when it might be endangered by excavation. 
Two or three pulleys, a long rope, a chain, and any number of 
men were to do the work. 


When the Spectator arrived, one end of the rafter had already 
been hoisted into place in the heading. The foreman, an 
Italian, standing at the lower end, was keeping time with his 
voice for the men who were straining at the long pulley-rope. 
The ropeful of humanity was a curious commingling of 
Italians, Irishmen, and negroes. They were all strong, mygcular- 
looking men, and there was not an intelligent face ! among 
them. Each had run to mere brawn, apparently. As they 
tugged at the rope, the sweat was pouring from their faces, and 
they were singing—if singing it could be called. Every muscle 
brought to bear was used in unison. The foreman marked time, 
and swung his freeagms as if pulling also. “Now we ready— 
way she go—way she go!” The men followed his motions and 
joined in with their voices; the negroes easily separated from 
the others, not only by the unmistakable and mellow stimére of 
their voices, but by the echoing refrain which they are apt to 
use, and which is always most effective : 

“ Way she go (HELP, Lord)—way she go (HELP, Lord)—way 
she go (HEAVY, Ae/p, Lord, HEAVY)—way she go,” and so on, 
with an occasional “ Heave, ho!” thrown in. 

The lower end of the rafter rose slowly, hung almost horizon- 
tally; and now began the thrusting of its huge proportions into 
the heading. AA little later the foreman and three of his laborers 
climbed up the bank, crawled into the heading with the rafter, and 
from there directed the men below. Three men and a tree-trunk 
in what looked like a large rat-hole seemed a close fit at the 
best, and allowed for no accidents. 


A little later this danger sank into insignificance. The rafter 
now in place was to be lifted to the top of the little heading and 
fastened there by props. A pulley attached to the outer end of 
the rafter raised it as high as was possible from the bottom 
of the hole, but how was the inner end to be raised? A work- 
man crawled in under the rafter, and was followed by as many 
others as the space allowed. They lay on their sides, bracing 
themselves against the floor of the hole, and, in this cramped 
posture, forced the huge trunk upward with hand-power jacks. 
It was only a little way, but it was the beginning. The rafter 
rose slowly, and was at last jacked to the top of the heading. 
This was accomplished by continual bracing, and with flesh and 
blood only working at the levers. Some of the workmen looked 
merry, some sullen, and some interested, according to their 
natures, but all seemed careless of danger; yet tunneling 
stands high on the list of dangerous occupations. If a jack 
slip, if a pulley break, if a chain snap, or if a rafter turn— 
any one of a thousand possible ifs—* alas for God’s image !” 
It is more wholesome than pleasant to learn how the other half 
lives. 
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Charles Lamb’s Library 


In Iwo Parts—l. 
By Ernest Dressel North 


HERE is something delightful in being turned 
loose in a friend’s library and allowed to 
browse at one’s will. I use the word 
browse because it has a definite meaning, 
and recalls an experience of my boyhood. 
It was the custom at my father’s country 
home to allow a fine herd of cows to graze, 

for a few hours at a time, on the lawn. They required 
very careful watching, and I well remember taking with 
me the large, embossed leather volume of my father’s 
edition of “ Rollin’s Ancient History,” and trying to do 
two things at once. There never were more difficult 
occupations to combine than watching cows and reading 
history; one or the other must suffer; in my case it was 
never the history. There was an adjoining field of rich 
clover, separated from the lawn by a light single-rail fence. 
Upon various occasions I had been cautioned not to 
allow “the cattle,” as the farmer called them, to get into 
this clover-patch. I remember, one bright morning in 
June, after there had been a heavy dew during the night, 
being more than usually absorbed in my volume of Rollin, 
when the sharp snap of a rail told me the awful fact that 
the cows were in the clover. Thereupon they gave an 
illustration of the term to browse ; a certain joyous running, 
with the head well down, a vigorous snatching at delicious 
tufts, and a rapid swallowing of all possible—for even cows 
understand that in a few moments the owner of the field 
will drive them out, and another such opportunity will not 
occur for a long time. 

It was with similar feelings that I found myself, last 
Christmas Day, turned loose in a library in many respects 
the most fascinating I have known, and toward which I 
had long turned envious eyes. 

Some one has said that a book-collector should have the 
legs of a deer, the leisure of an idler, and the patience of 
a Jew. My friend Mr. C. W. Fredrickson, of Brooklyn, 
has all these advantages. My situation was somewhat 
different from that of the cows. The bars were let down 
for me by the owner, and the especially delicious tufts 
were pointed out in a most tantalizing way. Imagine 
handling Sir Walter Scott’s “History of Scotland” in 
manuscript, written for Dr. Dionysius Lardner’s Cyclo- 
pedia—for which he received £1,000 (this was one of 
the last pieces of literary work Sir Walter did, and about 
which he speaks so playfully in his recently published 
Journals) ; Washington Irving’s MSS. contributed to the 
“Knickerbocker Magazine ;”’ Cowper’s MS. emendations 
to a revised edition of his translation of Homer; numerous 


letters of Lord Byron and William Godwin; and over 


forty letters, many unpublished, of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Mr. Fredrickson’s collection of this poet is unsurpassed in 
this country, for not only has he autograph letters, but 
those rare aves, all his poems in first editions, also a large 
collection of books relating to Shelley, and the group of 
which he was the center. 

All these possessions lead up, for me, to the most interest- 
ing fact that my friend has eight books from the library of 
Charles Lamb. No reader of the Essays of Elia, or of 
the Letters, can be unmindful of the fact that Lamb was 
fond of his books in no ordinary sense. It must be 
remembered that his library could not have been very 
large at any one period, and that it was not such a one as 
Herter or Marcotte would fit up—a preponderance of 
furniture, leaving a small space for a few books. Lamb’s 
library was for use, not for show, and his books, many of 
them, cost much thought and economy. 

We get occasional glimpses of this library from Lamb 
himself, as well as from his friends. He writes to Cole- 
ridge, October 30, 1809: “We have come back to our 
Hogarth Room. I have made several acquisitions since 
you saw them. . . . I am out of the world of readers. I 


hate all that do read, for they read nothing but reviews and 
new books. I gather myself up unto the old things, | 
have put up shelves. You never saw a book-case in more 
true harmony with the contents than what I’ve nailed up 
in my room, which, though new, has more aptitudes for 
growing old than you shall often see—as one sometimes 
gets a friend in the middle of life, who becomes an old 
friend in a short time. My rooms are luxurious; one js 
for prints, and one for books; a summer and a winter 
parlor. When shall I ever see you in them ?” 

On January 2, 1810, he writes to Manning : 

“When I last wrote you I was in lodgings. I am now in 
Chambers, No. 4, Inner Temple Lane. . . . I have two sit- 
ting-rooms—I call them so far excellence, for you may stand, 
or loll, or lean, or try any posture in them, but they are best 
for sitting, not squatting down, Japanese fashion. . . . | 
have two of these rooms on the third floor, and five sleeping, 
cooking, etc., rooms on the fourth floor. In my best room 
is a choice collection of the works of Hogarth, an English 
painter of some humour. In my next best are shelves con- 
taining a small but well-chosen library. My best room 
commands a court in which there are trees and a pump, 
the water of which is excellent cold, with brandy, and not 
very insipid without. Here I hope to set up my rest, and 
not quit till Mr. Powell, the undertaker, gives me notice 
that I may have possession of my last lodging. He lets 
lodgings for single gentlemen.” 

It is quite certain that many inscribed copies of the pro- 
ductions of his friends must have been within easy reach. 
Think of the books written between 1796 and 1834 
inscribed to Lamb ; think of those sent for his criticism: 
Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, Lloyd, Ainsworth, Cary, 
Hunt, Godwin, Keats, and many others must have sent 
early copies of their works to “ dear Lamb.” Where now 
is his copy of “Lyrical Ballads,” the joint production 
of two of England’s greatest thinkers? Did he read and 
prophesy the future greatness of one of the authors of 
Poems by Two Brothers ”’? 

From Leigh Hunt we again get a glimpse of the library. 
In a paper in “The Indicator,” called ‘‘ My Books,” he 
says: 

“‘T believe I did mention his book-room to C. L., and I 
think he told me that he often sat there when alone. It 
would be hard not to believe him. His library, though not 
abounding in Greek and Latin, is anything but superficial. 
The depths of philosophy and poetry are there, the inner- 
most passages of the human heart. It has some Latin, 
too. It has also a handsome contempt for appearance. It 
looks like what it is—a selection made at precious intervals 
from the book-stalls: now a Chaucer at gs. 2d., now a 
Montague or a Sir Thomas Browne at 2s., now a Jeremy 
Taylor, a Spinoza, an old English dramatist, Prior, and Sir 
Philip Sidney ; and the books are real as imputed. The 
very perusal of the books is a discipline of humanity. 
There Mr. Southey takes his place again with an old 
radical friend ; here Jeremy Collier is at peace with Dryden; 
there the lion Martin Luther lies down with the greater 
lamb Sewell; there Guzman d’Alfarache thinks himself fit 
company for Sir Charles Grandison, and his claim !s 
admitted. Even the high, fantastical Duchess of New- 
castle, with her laurel on her head, is received with grave 
honors, and not the less for declining to trouble herself 
with the constitutions of her maids.”’ 

According to Mr. Fitzgerald’s memoir, we have another 
view, from an unknown hand, a writer in the “‘ Gentleman's 
Magazine” not long after Lamb’s Létters were published 
by Talfourd. He, being in the Colebrooke library, Isling- 
ton, with Charles and Mary, tells us that Lamb was in high 
spirits, at first about his living friends, Coleridge’s “ vast 
reading,” Wordsworth, and Southey, whose hair, he said 
triumphantly, was ferfectly gray, while his own remained 
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black, and dwelt fondly on Keats and Procter. Then he 
rambled away to those older, perhaps more loved, friends 
who were “on the shelves.” The two were a long time 
jn raptures over Chapman’s “ Homer,” and Lamb was 
delighted to learn from his antiquarian visitor that there 
were more translations than one of this rich old writer. 
His visitor offered to lend him one of these. He replied, 
“No, no; I know you won't like the gap it will leave in 
your library.” . . . He relished the delicate little verses of 
Ambrose Philips, thence strayed away to Milton’s “ Sam- 
son,” both quoting favorite passages. . . . They did not 
forget Fuller, “the dear foolish old angel ;” Burton, Sir 
T. Browne, and Feltham. He spoke with fondness of his 
little duodecimo volumes of Evelyn, which he was fond of 
“picking up on Barbican stalls.” . . . He was asked how 
he knew his books one from another, for hardly any were 
lettered. His answer was as characteristic as it was true : 
“How does a shepherd know his sheep?” ... After a 
delightful night—and those of similar tastes will under- 
stand how seductive is this communion between the living 
and the dead—he saw his visitor out to the door. 

Lamb knew some of the pleasures of buying as well as 
of ownership; for we may be sure that in his earlier and 
poorer days many a lunch was omitted that he might pos- 
sess some coveted folio. A contribution to Hones’s 
“Every-Day Book,” April 16, 1827, gives a personal 
experience : 

“ Rummaging over the contents of an old book-stall, at 
a half book, half old iron shop, in an alley leading from 
Wardour Street to Soho Square, yesterday, I lit upon a 
ragged duodecimo that had been the strange delight 
of my infancy, and which I had lost sight of for more 
than forty years—the ‘ Queen-like Closet; or, Rich 
Cabinet,’ written by Hannah Wooly, and printed for 
R. C. & T. S., 1681, being an abstract of receipts 
in cookery, confectionery, cosmetics, needlework, moral- 
ity, and all such branches of what were then consid- 
ered female accomplishments. The price demanded was 
sixpence, which the owner (a little squab duodecimo char- 
acter himself) enforced with the assurance that his ‘ own 
mother should not have it for a farthing less.’ On demur- 
ring at this extraordinary assertion, the dirty little vender 
reinforced his assertion with a sort of oath, which seemed 
more than the occasion demanded ; ‘an’ now (said he) I 
have put my soul toit.’ Pressed by so solemn an assever- 
ation, I could no longer resist a demand which seemed to 
set me, however unworthy, upon a level with his dearest 
relations ; and, depositing a tester, I bore away the tattered 
prize in triumph.” 

This very book, with the article for the “ Every-Day 
Book,” is now in the possession of C. B. Foote, Esq., of New 
York, and I have examined it. On the margins are writ- 
ten instructions to the printers, in Lamb’s handwriting, how 
to set up the quotations which he uses, etc. Well might 
Lamb call it the “tattered prize,” for itis in the condition we 
so often see noted in booksellers’ catalogues, “ suitable for 
rebinding.” So, Mr. Lamb, you also tried to buy a book 
for less than its offered price, even though it were only a 
sixpence! This copy is more precious to me, with its tat- 
tered binding and loose leaves, than if all the art of Grolier, 
Le Gascon, or Roger Payne had decked it out. Many 
other books had he of which he has written lovingly in his 
letters. He says to Coleridge of his “ Milton :” 

“It was quite a slip of my pen in my Latin Letter when 
I'told you I had Milton’s Latin Works. I ought to have 
said Prose Works, in two volumes, Birck’s Edition, contain- 
ing all, both Latin and English—a fuller and better edition 
than Lloyd’s of Toland. It is completely at your service, 
and you must accept it from me; at the same time I shall 
be much obliged to you for your Latin Milton, which you 
think you have at Howitt’s; it will leave me nothing to 
wish for, but the ‘ History of England,’ which I shall soon 
pick up for a trifle.” 

_ Lamb gives an idea of how he regards book-borrowing 
in “The Two Races of Men:” 

“To one like Elia, whose treasures are rather cased in 
leather covers than closed in iron coffers, there is a class of 
alienators more formidable than that which I have touched 
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upon; I mean your Jorrowers of books, those mutilators of 
collections, spoilers of the symmetry of shelves, and crea- 
tors of odd volumes. . . . That foul gap in the bottom 
shelf facing you, like a great eye-tooth knocked out,.. . . 
once held the tallest of my folios, ‘Opera Bonaventure,’ 
choice and massy divinity, to which its two supporters 
(school divinity also, but of a lesser caliber, Bellarmine and 
Holy Thomas) showed, but as dwarfs— itself an Ascapart / 
—that Comberbatch abstracted, upon the faith of a theory 
he holds, which is more easy, I confess, for me to suffer by 
than to refute, namely, that ‘the title to property in a book 

. is in exact ratio to the claimant’s powers of under- 
standing and appreciating the same.’ Should he go on 
acting upon this theory, which of our shelves is safe? The 
slight vacuum in the left-hand case—two shelves from the 
ceiling—scarcely distinguishable but by the quick eye of 
a loser—was whilom the commodious resting-place of 
‘Browne on Urn Burial.’ C. will hardly allege that he 
knows more about that treatise than I do, who intro- 
duced it to him, and was indeed the first (of the 
moderns) to discover its beauties—but so have I known 
a foolish lover to praise his mistress in the presence of 
a rival more qualified to carry her off than himself. Just 
below, Dodsley’s dramas want the fourth volume, where 
Vittoria Corombona is! The remainder nine are as dis- 
tasteful as Priam’s refuse sons, when the fates dorrowed 
Hector. Here stood the Anatomy of Melancholy, in sober 
state. There loitered the Complete Angler; quiet as in 
life, by some stream-side. In yonder nook, John Buncle, 
a widower-volume, with “ eyes closed” mourns his ravished 
mate. ... To lose a volume to C. carries some sense 
and meaning in it. You are sure that he will make one 
hearty meal on your viands, if he can give no account of 
the platter after it. But what moved thee, wayward, spite- 
ful K., to be so importunate to carry off with thee, in spite 
of tears and adjurations to thee to forbear, the Letters of 
that princely woman, the thrice noble Margaret Newcastle? 
—knowing at the time, and knowing that I knew also, 
thou most assuredly wouldst never turn over one leaf of 
the illustrious folio: What but the mere spirit of contradic 
tion, and childish love of getting the better of thy friend? 
Then, worst cut of all! to transport it with thee to the 
Gallican land— 


“ Unworthy land to harbour such a sweetness, 
A virtue in which all ennobling thoughts dwelt, 
Pure thoughts, kind thoughts, high thoughts, her sex’s wonder! 


—hadst thou not thy play-books, and books of jests and 
fancies, about thee, to keep thee merry, even as thou keep- 
est all companies with thy quips and mirthful tales ?>—Child 
of the Green-room, it was unkindly done of thee. Thy 
wife, too, that part-French, better part Englishwoman !— 
that she could fix upon no other treatise to bear away, in 
kindly token of remembering us, than the works of Fulke 
Greville, Lord Brook—of which no Frenchman, nor woman 
of France, Italy, or England, was ever by nature constituted 
to comprehend a tittle! Was there not Zimmermann on 
Solitude ? 

“ Reader, if haply thou art blessed with a moderate collec- 
tion, be shy of showing it; or if thy heart overfioweth to 
lend them, lend thy books; but let it be to such a one as 
S. T. C.—he will return them (generally anticipating the 
time appointed) with usury; enriched with annotations, 
tripling their value. I have had experience. Many are 
these precious MSS. of his—(in matter oftentimes, and 
almost in guantity not unfrequently, vying with the originals) 
—in no very clerkly hand—legible in my Daniel; in old 
Burton; in Sir Thomas Browne; and those abstruser 
cogitations of the Greville, now, alas! wandering in Pagan 
lands. [ counsel thee, shut not thy heart, nor thy 
library, against S. T. C.” 

One thing about his books—they were read. His was 
not the passion for collecting, simply possessing and point- 
ing with pride to his many volumes bound in Russia— 
and London—but was for reading, marking, lending, absorb- 
ing, and giving again. In Daniel Maclise’s well-known 
portrait of him, made for “ Fraser’s Magazine,” he appears 
seated. before a table full of folios, two opened and lying 
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flat, one opened opposite him, backed by two more, while 
two candles to his left furnish light, and a decanter and 
goblet near by look suspiciously as though they furnished 
warmth, 

In his “ Detached Thoughts on Books and Reading,” 
contributed to the “ London Magazine” in 1822, while he 
was living in Colebrooke Cottage, Islington, Lamb gives 
some plain-spoken opinions as to the binding of books in 
a library. After describing books that are no books, he 
says: 

“I confess that it moves my spleen to see these ‘¢hings 
in books’ clothing perched upon shelves, like false saints, 
usurpers of true shrines, intruders into the sanctuary, 
thrusting out the legitimate occupants. To reach down a 
well-bound semblance of a volume, and hope it some kind- 
hearted play-book, then, opening what ‘seem its leaves,’ 
to come bolt upon a withering Population Essay. To 
expect a Steele, or a Farquhar, and find—Adam Smith. 
To view a well-arranged assortment of blockheaded Ency- 
clopedias (Anglicanas or Metropolitanas) set out in an 
array of Russia or Morocco, when a tithe of that good 
leather would comfortably re-clothe my shivering folios ; 
would renovate Paracelsus himself, and enable old Ray- 
mund Lully to look like himself again in the world. I 
never see these impostors, but I long to strip them, to 
warm my ragged veterans in their spoils. 

be strong- backed and neat-bound is the desideratum 
ofavolume. Magnificence comes after. This, when it can 
be afforded, is not to be lavished upon all kinds of books 
indiscriminately. I would not dress a set of magazines, 
for instance, in full suit. The déshadille, or half-binding 
(with Russia backs ever) is our costume. A Shakspeare, 
or Milton (unless the first editions), it were mere foppery 
to trick out in gay apparel. The possession of them con- 
fers no distinction. The exterior of them (the things them- 
selves being so common), strange to say, raises no sweet 
emotions, no tickling sense of property in the owner. 
Thomson’s ‘ Seasons,’ again, looks best (I maintain it) a little 
torn, and dog’s-eared. How beautiful to a genuine lover 
of reading are the sullied leaves and worn-out appearance, 
nay, the very odor (beyond Russia), if we would not forget 
kind feelings in fastidiousness, of an old ‘Circulating 
Library,’ ‘Tom Jones,’ or ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’! How 
they speak of the thousand thumbs that have turned over 
their pages with delight!—of the lone sempstress whom 
they may have cheered (milliner or harder-working mantua- 
maker) after her long day’s needle-toil, running far into 
midnight, when she has snatched an hour, ill spared from 
sleep, to steep her cares in Lethean cup, or spilling out 
their enchanting contents! Who would have them a whit 
less soiled? What better condition could we desire to 
see them in?” 

Here is a new philosophy for the book-collector who 
insists on tall and uncut copies, and whose heart is made 
sad by a finger-mark. Then Lamb goes on, in the same 
humorous manner, to deliver his serious opinion that—* In 
some respects, the better a book is, the less it demands 
from binding. Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, and all that 
class of perpetually self-reproductive volumes—Great 
Nature’s Stereotypes—we see them individually perish with 
less regret, because we know the copies of them to be 
‘eterne.’ But when a book is at once both good and rare— 
when the individual is almost the species, and when that 
perishes, 


“ We know not where is that Promethean torch 
That can its light relumine— 


such a book, for instance, as the Life of the Duke of 
Newcastle, by his Duchess—no casket is rich enough, 
no casing sufficiently durable, to honour and keep safe 
such a jewel. I do not care for a First Folio of 
Shakspeare. You cannot make a fet book of an author 
whom everybody reads. I rather prefer the common 
editions of Rowe and Tonson, without notes, and with 
pilates ; which, being so execrably bad, serve as maps, or 
modest remembrancers, to the text; and, without pretend- 
ing to any supposable emulation with it, are so much 
better than the Shakspeare gallery engravings, which did. I 
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have a community of feeling with my countrymen about 
his Plays, and I like those editions of him best which 
have been oftenest tumbled about and handled.—On the 
con , I cannot read Beaumont and Fletcher but in 
Folio. The Octavo editions are painful to look at. I have 
no sympathy with them. If they were as much read as 
the current editions of another poet, I should prefer them 
in that shape to the older one. I do not know a more 
heartless sight than the reprint of the ‘Anatomy of 
Melancholy.’ What need was there of unearthing the 
bones of that fantastic old great man, to expose them in a 
winding-sheet of the newest fashion to modern censure? 
What hapless stationer could dream of Burton ever becom- 
ing popular? The wretched Malone could not do worse, 
when he bribed the sexton of Stratford church to let him 
whitewash the painted effigy of old Shakspeare, which 
stood there in rude but lively fashion, depicted to the 
very colour of the cheek, the eye, the eyebrow, hair, 
the very dress he used to wear—the only authentic testi- 
mony we had, however imperfect, of these curious parts 
and parcels of him. They covered him over with a 
coat of white paint. If I had been a justice of peace for 
Warwickshire, I would have clapped both commentator 
and sexton fast in the stocks, for a pair of meddling sacri- 
legious varlets. 

“I think I see them at their work—these sapient trouble- 


tombs.” 
The World’s Drink Problem 


VIl.—Which? Drink or Race-Extermination ? 
[Continued] 
By Axel Gustafson 
PROHIBITION 


It has been shown that license is inadequate to cope 
with the drink evil, that restrictions of all kinds short of 
prohibition have proved ineffectual, and that hence upon 
prohibition only can we rely for the salvation of the race 
from the drink curse and drink destruction. 

Prohibition is, in fact, the extreme application of the 
principle accepted in license. ‘‘ License presupposes a 
prohibition to sell as to those who have no license,” said 
Justice McLean. And Justice Catron: “I admit it as 
inevitable that if the State has the power of restraint by 
license to any extent, she has the discretionary power to 
judge of its limits, and may go to the length of prohibiting 
sales altogether.” And Chief Justice Taney said: “ I see 
nothing in the Constitution of the United States to pre- 
vent it [the State] from regulating or restraining the traffic, 
or from prohibiting it altogether if it thinks proper.” These 
dicta from the United States Supreme Court show that in 
the right to license inheres the right to prohibit. 

But it is said, “ Prohibition doesn’t prohibit.” We are, 
in the first place, concerned with the righteousness of the 
law. Prohibition is right, and educates for righteousness. 
As regards law-breaking, there could scarcely be more 
law violation under prohibition than exists under license, 
with this vital difference, that, in the case of license, law- 
breaking merely means violation of a statute sanctioning 
and protecting wrong; in the case of prohibition, of a 
statute condemning wrong ; so that if enforcement of law is 
the criterion for its existence, license itself stands con- 
demned as much as prohibition. But what does this 
doctrine mean, if not that successful law-breaking should 
invalidate righteous law! | 

Prohibition has never yet had a fair chance ; still, where 
it has been attempted it has been found to be as enforceable 
as any other law. Adequate penalties attached to the viola- 
tion of prohibitory law will prohibit wherever there is 4 
law-abiding community; but the question-begging catch- 
phrases of “ individual liberty,” “ public sentiment unripe, 
“prohibition doesn’t prohibit,” etc., etc., are educating 
the people fatally away from proper conception of law 
either in essence or as the prime agency for the founding, 
effectuation, and preservation of our best institutions, and 
of organized society itself. The very fact that prohibition 
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outlaws the traffic, and therefore drives all legitimate cap- 
ital away from it, and that, under a prohibition law, liquor, 
wherever found, is prima facie evidence of law-breaking, 
shows that prohibition breaks the backbone of the traffic, 
and therefore prohibits. 

We recognize two methods—non-partisan and party— 
for securing prohibition. 

The non-partisan method is really a nondescript way of 
dodging prohibition, somewhat on the lines of local option. 
It takes the form of prohibitory constitutional amend- 
ments; but prohibition by means of a _ constitutional 
amendment is a wrong method. Constitutional amend- 
ments are applicable only to such questions as are se¢¢/ed, 
and whose enforcement is secured in the very passing of 
the amendment ; woman suffrage would be an instance of 
this. But prohibition of the liquor traffic is not settled 
when the amendment is passed; its passing is in effect 
but a statement that the citizens have recorded themselves 
in favor of prohibitory law. All the work is still to follow, 
and it is left with the Legislature of the party in power to 
give expression to the popular will; but the Legislature is 
elected by its own party, and the reason why the party 
submitted an amendment was in order to escape responsi- 
bility for giving a prohibitory law, and naturally, therefore, 
it uses all its ingenuity to make a law that will not pro- 
hibit. Of the eighteen amendment contests since 1879 
only six were carried ; four only remain—those of Kansas, 
Maine, North and South Dakota. In Kansas and Maine 
the great Republican majorities made the amendment prac- 
tically a party measure. In North and South Dakota they 
have had the law only a short time, and it is already in 
serious danger. Horace Greeley once said, “Give me 
the press and I will settle the conventions ;” the drink 
trafic says, “‘We buy the press, and settle the amend- 
ments ’’—witness the campaigns in Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts. 

Party Prohibition, The Prohibition party has set itself 
the task of prohibiting the liquor traffic. Its crusade is 
leveled against the saloons—undoubtedly the chief nurse- 
ries of the vice and crime infesting society, whose abolition 
would for a time result in vast improvement in health, 
wealth, and happiness. The saloon, however, is not at the 
bottom of the evil, nor yet the saloon-keeper—it is the 
drink, the alcohol in the drink, which makes the saloon 
the devil’s chief factory for the supply of lost souls. To 
remove the drink curse from this land the blow must be 
struck against the drink, not merely the saloon—the 
drink, whether it be in the saloon or in the banquet-hall, 
inthe family cupboard or at the Lord’s table, or in the 
drug-store. The saloon forms but the branches of the 
alcohol tree ; the private home is the trunk, the Lord’s 
table and the drug-store the roots. Until the ax of pro- 
hibition is set to the root, the mere lopping of branches 
will not kill it. 

Of necessity, therefore, the Prohibition party agitation is 
at present defective, ineffective. In its very warfare 
against the saloon it is hampered by its expediency basis, 
which excludes even arguments which apply with equal 
force to home drinking as to saloon drinking. It is neces- 
sary also that it should be made clear that the agitation 
is against the saloon and the drink traffic, and does not 
interfere with private make and use of liquor. This im- 
moral compromise between drink and drink traffic neutral- 
izes the enthusiasm of the agitation, and makes the great 
mass of earnest people only half-hearted in their advocacy 
of prohibition as identified with the party. The effect on 
the liquor traffic has been to force it to vigorous efforts 
for self-defense. As the party threatened to outlaw the 
traffic, it sought to gain influence with the legislatures ; 
hence, chiefly owing to the Prohibition party, the liquor 
traffic has gone into politics with a vengeance. To meet 
and placate the scathing condemnation hurled at the liquor 
traffic, the politicians set to work to improve its status. 
The liquor leaders—also realizing this need—set to work 
to make the trade respectable ; hence we have the traffic 
astutely co-operating with the legislators in passing laws 
or strict regulation and supervision for proper conduct, 
and hoodwinking public indorsement by readily assuming 
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a fair share of local expenses and accepting such so-called 
restrictive measures as local option and high license, dis- 
cerning in this the most effective bar to prohibition and 
checkmating it with its own moves. The partial and tem- 
porary restrictions caused by these measures have conse- 
quently only made the traffic more powerful. Our great 
cities are becoming famous for their liquor palaces; the 
saloons are becoming more and more the resort of the 
well-to-do, the rendezvous for clubs of all kinds—sports 
and politics and balls ; thus our fashionable public like the 
saloon. Beggars and tramps are friends to the saloons— 
there they can get a crust of bread, a mug of beer, and 
temporary shelter and warmth in cold and storm. Where 
should they turn if the saloons were gone? Besides, the 
liquor-sellers have secured very important sympathy and 
support from a large section of our most influential citi- 
zens through their generous support to charitable and 
benevolent enterprises and open-handed patronage to 
churches. As the saloon influence in politics has increased, 
the dependence of political parties on the saloon vote has 
increased correspondingly. Thus the saloon is to-day— 
very largely owing to this saloon prohibition agitation of 
the Prohibition party—far more powerful than it was before 
the Prohibition party came into existence. 

(a) The Prohibition party’s methods of agitation, As the 
Prohibition party people were not fighting the drink on 
principle, but merely its legalized form of distribution—the 
saloon—they were bound to pronounce themselves upon 
every so-called restrictive measure introduced by the old 
parties ; thus they have been driven helplessly to give partial 
indorsement to so-called “ half-loaves ” and half-measures ; 
thus what they condemned as insufficient in theory they 
have had to encourage and commend in practice. For 
instance, they condemn local option; but in local option 
contests they vote for no-license. They say constitutional 
amendment is a trap, but when submitted they go to work 
like beavers for its success. They declare State prohibi- 
tion not only insufficient but mischievous to the cause of 
National prohibition; yet books, papers, and speakers 
have for constant theme the success of State prohibition in 
Kansas, Maine, and Iowa. Every statement tending to 
prove its success is heralded by every prohibition press 
and speaker over the land, and yet they utterly condemn 
the parties to whom alone credit is due for these very 
“ half-measures.” A house divided against itself cannot 
stand, and such self-stultification must lead to disaster to 
the party. Who can wonder if, under these circumstances, 
good men who believe in prohibition conclude, neverthe- 
less, that they can do as much or more for the cause by 
remaining within their old parties than by joining the 
Prohibition party? Who can condemn the churches if, 
under such circumstances, they refuse to cast their 
immense moral weight on the side of the Prohibition 
party? 

(4) The Prohibition party claims that prohibition is the 
fundamental, the most urgent, issue in the land; that 
means, of course, that all other issues must be placed 
secondary to prohibition. In order to make the Nation 
see the question in that light, the prohibitory policy and 
agitation should be chiefly bent on proving and showing 
this truth, by placing each National issue in its true relative 
position of importance to that of prohibition ; hence their 
platforms—State and National—should give a comparative 
prospective of the relation that these various issues hold 
to prohibition. The prohibition speakers should constantly 
urge, and in all kinds of ways impress, this fact upon their 
hearers; the Prohibition party should consistently press 
prohibition as the first and fundamental issue. Instead of 
this, the party platforms and public advocacy have included 
ail kinds of both political and social reforms as almost 
paramount objects of party work and existence, the purpose 
being to catch all kinds of fish in the prohibition net. 
The party has thus become a veritable cave of Adullam, 
gathering in—especially at the Presidential elections—all 
kinds of political and social grumblers and soreheads. 
Now the crisis is reached. Denunciations and flagella- 
tions of the Church have not brought it into line, so the 
next step is to canvass the country to get everybody who in 
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any way is dissatisfied with the old parties or with the 
saloons to pledge themselves—provided a million such 
voters can be scraped together—to vote the Prohibition 
party ticket for President and Vice-President in the next 
election; and at the same time the party leaders—official 
and self-appointed—are trying to bring about a fusion with 
the People’s party, irrespective of whether prohibition be 
the first and fundamental issue or not. Unless the Prohi- 
bition party be reorganized as a party, and formed first and 
always for the extermination of the drink evil—that is, the 
drink, the alcohol in the drink—and unless they carry out 
consistently their opposition to the drink and all kinds of 
half-measure compromises, unless they give up this so-called 
miserable scheming to catch voters by a sort of latchstring 
go-out-or-come-in ruse,one need not be even a distant relative 
of a prophet to foretell the failure of the party. Until the 
Christian churches take up the case of prohibition (a sub- 
ject with which I am dealing at length in a series of articles 
in the “ Christian Advocate ’’) prohibition cannot be carried. 
It is a question of life and death not only to this country, 
to Christianity, and to civilization, but to the entire human 
family ; and, as we have also seen, the time of grace for 
opportunity to crush this hydra-evil is so rapidly passing 
away that, judging from the consensus of opinion and 
evidence furnished by statistics over the civilized world, at 
most a generation or two must settle whether it shall be 
drink or race-extermination. 

Imbued with this conviction, I have not beéefi able to do 
otherwise than I have done, and my criticism of existing 
means and methods and party policy has been prompted 
solely by my desire to help us all in the discovery of the 
true solution of this terrible problem. 


Our Longer and Fuller Modern Life 


By Arthur Reed Kimball 


Two recent judicial appointments illustrate the greater 
possibilities of modern life, both in an actual increased 
length and in larger fullness of opportunity, in a way that 
few people stop to appreciate. Solicitor-General Taft, a 
man of thirty-five, has been chosen by the President for a 
place on the new Federal Circuit Court, a position second 
only in importance to that of a seat on the bench of the 
United States Supreme Court. On the other hand, almost 
as if by way of intentional contrast, Chief Justice Beasley, 
of New Jersey, a jurist over seventy, has recently been 
reappointed fora newterm. The man of thirty-five and 
the man over seventy, in both being alike considered eligi- 
ble for high judicial responsibilities, illustrate, as has been 
said, the possibilities of modern life—the possibility of 
early entrance on a distinguished career, and the possibility 
of active continuance on such a career until long past the 
ordinarily assigned period of physical and mental decline, 
To extend the actual duration of the average human life, 
and at the same time to increase the vigor of life’s powers, 
or at least to retard the period of their decay, is indeed a 
remarkable double triumph of mind over matter. It is a 
tribute to the effectiveness of the scientific “ theories ” of 
life—as many call them—which is most impressive, open- 
ing up possibilities in the future that are in a sense unlim- 
ited. For who can tell, when medicine shall have made 
equal strides with surgery, what stop may not be put to 
the ravages of dreaded diseases? Consumption alone, 
according to a recent authority, carries off annually one- 
fifth of the race in civilized countries. When medicine shall 
discover a way to control consumption, as it has discovered 
a way to control smallpox, an enormous saving in human 
life will at once be made. And this is only one of many 
illustrations of possible speculations on this fascinating 
subject. 

The fact that the average length of human life in our 
modern civilization is increasing, and will increase proba- 
bly much faster in the near future, is constantly brought to 
popular attention in magazine articles. But these articles 
do not make the impression on the popular mind which 
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they ought to make, largely because of our haphazard way of 
reading this and that without really “taking it in,” and 
because of the persistence of that well-established fetich, 
the superior constitutions and vitality of our grandfathers 
and grandmothers. That fetich received severe handling 
at the hands of Mrs. H. M. Plunkett, in an article in the 
“ Popular Science Monthly” entitled “Our Grandfathers 
Died Too Young.” In this article Mrs. Plunkett tells the 
curious story of how the fact that the average life was 
lengthening came to be discovered. In England during 
the last century the Government found it profitable to sell 
annuities. At the beginning of this century the Govern- 
ment’s profits from the sale of annuities began to disappear, 
because purchasers of annuities lived longer than the 
Government had reason to expect them to live. An inves- 
tigation showed that “the duration of life in 1725, com- 
pared to that in 1825, was as three in the former to four 
in the latter time.” In Geneva, Switzerland, as Mrs. 
Plunkett notes, a vital record has been kept officially ever 
since 1551. In 1600 the death-rate there was forty in the 
thousand ; and it has been steadily falling since. 

In a general way, we all know that this is due to better 
food, better clothing, better sanitation—as in matters of 
drainage, plumbing, and water supply—better nursing, 
surgery, and practice of medicine. But how much these 
things contribute to prolonging the average human life, 
despite the fact that they also preserve the puny and sickly, 
thus perpetuating types that lower the general vitality, we 
do not appreciate. In a recent article in the “ Forum,” 
President Eliot, of Harvard, presented some striking facts 
showing what may be accomplished in lowering the 
death-rate of large cities by scientific sanitation. He 
Says : 

“There are several cities of the United States which 
already, in spite of their comparative newness, have a 
death-rate absolutely higher than that of the best-conducted 
cities of Europe. London, with its six millions of people, 
has habitually a lower death-rate than Boston, New York, 
Brooklyn, or Chicago. A few facts must suffice to illus- 
trate this point. Inthe third quarter of 188g—the summer 
quarter—Chicago, Boston, and New York had a higher 
death-rate than Rome, Milan, and Turin, in hot Italy. In 
the first quarter of 1890, the death-rate in New York was 
a little higher than the mean death-rate in the twenty-eight 
great English towns, including London, some of those 
towns being confessedly in habitually bad sanitary condi- 
tion. The population of New York is about equal to that 
of Berlin. In the first quarter of 1890 the deaths in New 
York were at the annual rate of 28.8 persons in every 1,000, 
against 23.3 in Berlin; a fact which means that in those 
three months 2,600 more persons died in New York than 
in Berlin, although New York has great advantages over 
Berlin as regards both climate and situation. In the 
fourth quarter of 1890 the death-rate in New York and 
Brooklyn was higher than in Berlin by more than three in 
1,000. London, which is supposed to contain in East Lon- 
don the largest mass of human misery in the civilized 
world, is the best example in the world of sanitary suc- 
cess.” 

The possibilities, then, of prolonging human life in all 
large cities, here as well as abroad—as soon as Americans 
come to appreciate the importance of taking the manage- 
ment of matters affecting the public health out of the 
hands of politicians and putting them into the hands of 
experts—are simply startling. What is there in the cond+ 
tions of our modern life as a set-off against this oppor- 
tunity of living longer? Only one thing: that modern life 
is an exhausting, high-pressure life. We may preach the 
doctrine of quieter, more sensible living until doomsday 
without making an impression. People acknowledge the 
truth of what is said. But that does not affect them. It 
is not, as a rule, a question of doing less or more, but of 
doing the most or else of dropping out. This being so, 
are the wear and tear to go on unimpeded? Dr. Cyrus 
Edson, in the “ North American Review,” suggests an 
alternative when, reviewing all the conditions involved, he 
says : 

“What can we do to retard this development of the 
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brain and nerves at the expense of the body? Obviously, 
it is impossible to change our surroundings, to change our 
food, to lessen the drive of our modern life, to relieve the 
strain on the mind, to make the competition less fierce. 
It is apparent, then, that, as we cannot lessen the strain, 
we must increase the ability to undergo it. We must as a 
people learn to understand this: that while we drive the 
brain we must learn to build up the body. The methods 
of doing this are so simple that they are apt to be over- 
looked; they may be summed up in two words—exercise 
and fresh air. As we teach our children to wash their 
hands and faces in the morning, and continue our teaching 
until ablutions become a habit so fixed as to produce posi- 
tive discomfort if they are omitted, so we must teach them 
to exercise until this, too, becomes a habit, a second 
nature, a something that, when omitted, causes real physi- 
cal distress, and we must choose a form of exercise which 
is adapted to persons of middle age as well as to children. 
. . « Build up the body, build up the body !’”’ 

So much space has been given to the one side of the 
question—the actual prolonging of the average life—that 
but little has been left for the other, its greater opportuni- 
ties compared to the life of our ancestors. At the outset 
it was noted that almost simultaneously Solicitor-General 
Taft, a man of thirty-five, and Chief Justice Beasley, a man 
over seventy, have received important judicial appoint- 
ments. Which of these appointments would have created 
the more surprise in the days of “ the Fathers of the Revo- 
lution”? That of Justice Beasley, beyond a doubt—espe- 
cially when we remember that the age-clause in the Con- 
stitution of New York State removed a Kent from the 
bench before he wrote his “Commentaries.’’ In fact, it 
may be doubted whether the appointment of a man of 
thirty-five would then have created any surprise at all. 
Our ancestors not only lived a shorter time than do we, 
they also began to “feel old” earlier; they had among 
them few, if any, of Oliver Wendell Holmes’s “ young old 
men.” As a result, they came to responsibility and honor 
much younger, laying aside all burdens and often retir- 
ing into comparative inactivity when the modern man 
feels himself to be in the prime of life. People who 
are taken in by the phrase “the Fathers of the Revo- 
lution ” may be surprised at this, but they have only to 
look up the facts of history to see how mistaken their 
impression is. 

Under the ingenious and expressive title “The Decline 
of Superannuation,” a writer in the “ Topics of the Time ” 
department of the “‘ Century ” discussed this in a striking 
way. The writer says: ‘George Washington, senior in 
age as well as in authority and influence, was but forty- 
three when the Revolution broke out, and fifty-seven when 
he became first President; Thomas Jefferson, only thirty- 
three when he wrote the Declaration of Independence ; 
Alexander Hamilton but thirty-two when he became Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; James Madison only twenty-three 
when he was made a member of a Virginia Committee of 
Safety, and thirty-six when he was Hamilton’s great col- 
laborator in the production of that political classic, ‘ The 
Federalist.’”” Compared with these “ Fathers of the Rev- 
olution,” Mr. Taft has reached only the ordinary suitable 
age for a high judicial position, But, passing on to the 
general feeling about the matter of age then and now, the 
writer quoted says: “ A hundred years ago youth and old 
age were terms which meant very different things. When 
people of the new nation began considering who should be 
its chief magistrate, Washington was only fifty-six years of 
age, and yet he considered the ‘ advanced season of life’ 
which he had reached a just bar to further employment in 
the public service.” The modern view, as instanced by the 
same writer, is reflected in the general criticism of the 
choice for a college president of a man of forty-two because 
he was too young. Even, to borrow another illustration, 
so modern a man as Abraham Lincoln wrote to his part- 
ner at thirty-nine, “I suppose I am now one of the old 
men.” 

In Bulwer’s clever novel “Kenelm Chillingly,” the 
fantastic theory of education is advanced that the son 
and heir be trained early in the ruling ideas of the 
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next generation. Thus anticipating his rivals in his 
grasp of what is to sway the men of his day, he is easily 
to outstrip them in the race for preferment and power. 
What Bulwer wrote in satirical prophecy is not impos- 
sible of actual accomplishment. With an increasing aver- 
age length of life, an increasing vigor, a shading off of 
youth into old age, so that one cannot say arbitrarily where 
one ends and the other begins, it is not out of the question 
for many, while young men, to achieve high place and to 
hold to the end of a long, active career the advantage thus 


gained. 
In a Stage-Coach 


By Francis S. Palmer 


A stage-coach was jolting over the ill-made road that 
connects Beincourt with one of the larger towns lying to 
the southward on the shores of the St. Lawrence. The 
sun had set, misty rain fell, and twilight was settling over 
the low, dreary levels of eastern Canada. 

Mr. Winthrop Boyd, who had come from New York 
City, and was now the only occupant of the coach, found 
the drive very tedious. His errand here in Canada was, 
to be sure, not wholly unpleasant ; but he wished its be- 
ginning were a little less unromantic. His coming should 
be more of a triumphal procession ; this musty stage lum- 
bering over ruts and into holes was not a fit chariot for a 
hero; and he felt himself something of a hero. In the 
first place, he had worked hard for a year at his profession ; 
that was a good deal for a man who loved ease; second, 
he had resisted the charms of the city girls who could give 
him money and social position, and now was going to this 
out-of-the-way place to keep a romantic promise given to a 
little Scotch girl. ‘Twosummers before they had met at an 
Adirondack cottage; he fell in love, and engaged himself. 
Of course he did not regret it, yet to-night, as he jolted 
on over the ruts, he could not help feeling that in being true 
to her he was very praiseworthy. A prosperous young 
lawyer in New York, who knew the people he did, could 
marry almost any girl; and here he was journeying into 
the wilds of Canada to rescue a beggar maid, as it were ! 
That was putting it a little strongly, perhaps, but he rather 
enjoyed being like King Cophetua in the ballad. 

These thoughts gave him a complacent and virtuous, if 
somewhat regretful, feeling ; and he hardly noticed a peas- 
ant woman, evidently a habitant’s wife, who stumbled into 
the coach, her arms full of bundles. After he had mechan- 
ically helped to arrange her possessions, his thoughts ran 
on. Yes, he was sacrificing a great deal to that Adiron- 
dack romance—money, social success, influential friends 
—all given up for love in a flat. After the changed stand- 
ards coming from a year in New York, he was not quite 
sure whether she was so clever and cultivated as he had 
thought in those short weeks they spent together among 
the Adirondacks; at any rate, she was nice-looking. But 
wouldn’t the fellows in the city think that he had made a 
mess of it—just thrown away his opportunities ! 

Now the great coach stopped again; there was a small 
exodus of people and lanterns and umbrellas from a house 
by the roadside, and another woman got into the coach ; 
this time a younger one, wearing a long waterproof and 
having her face covered by a veil. 

In a few minutes a little settlement was reached, and 
the peasant woman gathered up her bundles preparatory to 
leaving. When Winthrop’had helped her out, she turned 
and said in French: “Thanks, and good night, holy 
father.”’ 

He smiled to think what his friends would say to his 
being taken for a priest; yet the mistake was not altogether 
unnatural. The farm-wife and he had traveled together in 


the dusk of a rainy day; he wore a long black mackintosh, 
buttoned close at the neck, and a soft black hat not 
unpriestly in appearance; moreover, his face was clean- 
shaven. 

A smile at the incident was still lurking about his face, 
when he felt that the young woman, now the sole occupant 
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of the coach besides himself, was watching him from 
- beneath her veil. As they passed over a piece of smooth 
road, and moved more steadily, she left her seat and 
placed herself at the side of the supposed priest. 

“Something weighs on my mind,” she said, speaking 
earnestly; “and I want your opinion. I need the advice 
of some one I can trust, and you, as a priest, must give 
me yours.” 

The young man knew he was sailing under false colors ; 
but the journey had been so stupid that he felt justified in 
accepting what promised to be innocent amusement. Then, 
even he might give good advice; surely, such a girlish 
penitent was not guilty of a serious offense. So, quieting 
his scruples, he signified that he was at her disposal. She 
did not throw aside her veil as she hurriedly began: 

“ You may think it strange for me to confide in this way 
to one I do not know. I thought of speaking to the parish 
priest, but there are some things it is easier to say toa 
stranger. I will hurry, for I want your advice to-night. 
My sister is in doubt about a matter, and I don’t know 
quite what to say to her. She is engaged to marry. She 
never knew the man very well, and has not seen him for 
more than a year. The courtship was short. She was 
fond of him, and thinks she is so yet; but she now doubts 
if the marriage would be happy. From the tone of his 
recent letters, she fears he thinks he is conferring a favor 
in marrying a girl without money, and country-bred. Soon 
he is coming here. Ought she not to break off the engage- 
ment, at least for the present, and let him know in some 
way that a lover must woo after a different fashion ?” 

His profession had taught Winthrop Boyd to conceal 
his feelings; but while he listened to her a suspicion, 
which gradually became a feeling of certainty, came over 
him and almost caused a start of surprise. There was 
no mistaking it—this woman, who thought him a priest, 
was she to whom he was betrothed! His first impulse 
was to make himself known; then a plan suggested 
itself, and he kept silent. What better opportunity could 
there be for showing her in a delicate way that he, the 
lover, was really making a sacrifice in this marriage? It 
was due to himself that she should understand that clearly. 
The sister, of course, was merely her invention; she was 
speaking of their own love affair, and doing so in a way 
he did not like. He decided to play the réle of priest for 
the evening, and teach her a little appreciation. Instead 
of answering her questions, he asked another : 

‘Tell me where this man lives, and something about 
him.” 

“In New York City, where he is a lawyer.” 

‘*‘And you say he seems patronizing. Doesn’t your 
sister imagine that is so because she thinks he perhaps 
has a right to be?” he asked, tentatively. 

“He has no right to be in the least patronizing.” 

“Oh, of course not! However,” assuming a judicial 
tone, “I think I can understand how the case is. For a 
priest I have seen something of life, and I can see how a 
young man, prosperous and living in a big city, may feel 
that he makes a sacrifice in marrying a country girl who 
has no money. He ought not to be really patronizing, 
but it is natural for him to expect her to be appreciative 
and grateful.” 

She spoke quickly: “ If he cares for her, he is not unself- 
ish in the matter; and if he tries to make himself think he 
is, he only proves his own stupidity. He cares for her, or 
he does not; there is no question of sacrifice, and nothing 
for her to especially appreciate.” 

He was growing vexed, and came near making a sharp 
rejoinder; his attempt to teach her appreciation was not 
proving a success. However, he bethought himself of his 
new character, and tried to speak as though he were an 
impartial adviser. 

“A self-respecting young woman,” he said, gravely, 
“owes it to herself to maintain her dignity. Yet your 
sister should realize that her lover is making a sacrifice. 
It is a fine thing for him to do; few men have the neces- 
sary courage.” 

She started back. ‘ Well!’ she exclaimed, “ I think ”— 
but what she thought he never learned; for just then the 
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coach gave a ponderous lurch, and one side came down 
with a crash; the two passengers were thrown violently 
from their seats. 

When Winthrop picked himself up, he found that the 
young woman was lying on the floor of the coach, motion- 
less; she had fainted. He pushed open the door and car- 
ried her out. The accident had happened in the outskirts 
of a village, and just in front of a large building. 

“ That’s the convent—take her there!” said the driver, 
as he saw the limp figure of the girl; “the nuns will look 
after her. We are near Beincourt, and you'll have to walk 
to the tavern.” He had examined the coach, and saw 
there was no hope of going further that night. 

Winthrop, anxious for the young woman he was carry- 
ing, stumbled through the mud to the convent door. The 
sisters readily received the injured girl; they knew Miss 
Frobisher, and would give herthe best of care. He waited 
in the dreary little reception-room while they examined 
her bruises; these were not dangerous, they said, and she 
had already come out of the swoon. Then he walked on 
to the tavern, the nuns having promised to send him 
word there if there was a change for the worse in her 
condition. 

He could not swallow the salt pork and stale bread 
which were offered him for supper. Matters were going 
wrong, and nothing pleased him in this sodden, dismal vil- 
lage. The tavern was close and damp; putting on his 
long coat, he went out and walked the muddy streets. 
Even in the sunshine the village must be solemn enough ; 
but to-night, when the roofs of the dwarfed houses were 
dripping sadly, when the streets were quagmires, when the 
only people stirring were a few drunken men, and the 
whole place told of listless poverty—Beincourt was desola- 
tion itself. 

He found a road leading into the country, and was 
glad to follow it, taking long strides over the wayside 
grass, 

The wind was rising, the rain stopped, and broken clouds 
chased each other across the sky, giving glimpses of a 
crescent moon. Asthe night cleared his thoughts began to 
clear. Fancy went back to Adirondack nights when their 
boat had floated by the wooded shores ; then he recalled 
with a pang that she was lying hurt here in the convent— 
the most dreary place in this dreary village. His thoughts 
grew gentle, and he forgot the sting of her words in the 
coach ; now he saw there was truth in them, and he blamed 
himself for becoming selfish and worldly since he had lived 
in the city. 

The moon now shone bright and clear; and, as he 
retraced his steps, it lit up the little whitewashed town, 
making it almost picturesque. By the time he reached the 
tavern he was quite remorseful—perhaps he had been fool- 
ish enough to be a little patronizing ; of course, no girl of 
spirit would stand that. If she could only overlook his 
folly, he would promise a wiser future. He feared from 
her words to the supposed priest that she would not readily 
forgive. 

The next morning the landlord brought him a note 
which had come from Dr. Frobisher’s. Winthrop Boyd 
knew the handwriting. It had been written late the night 
before, and was as follows: 


How did you fail to suspect who was in the coach with you ! 
I recognized you at once, and was about to speak when the old 
woman’s mistake suggested that I should talk to you as a 
priest, and at the same time give you, as a lover, a lesson in 
conduct. For some time I have not liked the tone of your 
letters, and what you said in the coach has decided me. I must 
break off the engagement. 

ELLEN FROBISHER. 


Below there was a postscript, added in the morning : 


I have thought the matter over, and conclude that the first 
part of this note is a little harsh. Perhaps you were only 
thoughtless. If you think you can reform, and in a year from 
now are sure you want to reform, you may come back. By that 
time you ought to be certain, one way or the other. 


E. F. 
Later in the morning, when Mr. Winthrop Boyd took 
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his place in the coach, which, having been repaired, was 
about to start on its return trip, he was somewhat pensive. 
He decided to make his next entry into Beincourt in day- 
light, in his proper person; the plan.of instructing people 
when he thought himself disguised was not a success. 


St. John’s Religion 


By Anna L. Dawes 


When our Lord was asked to sum up the law and the 
prophets—rule of life and spiritual power—he replied with 
the double command of love to God and love to our neigh- 
bor. Itis to be supposed that he did not think each included 
in the other, nor either sufficient for a complete religious 
life. The generation that now is, however, has come toa 
different conclusion. With a not unnatural reaction from 
a too theological outlook, the Christian life of to-day has 
ceased to be religious and become charitable, or, more 
truly, has found a new definition of religion, which con- 
fines it to the love and service of man, and believes pretty 
literally, not only that to labor is to pray, but also that 
praying should be confined to labor. A brilliant clergy- 
man—himself pre-eminent as a worker in a denomination 
much given to Christian activities—recently remarked, 
“We have very little of St. John’s religion nowadays.” 
And yet St. John’s Gospel, with whatever message it has 
for us, is well called the “ Heart of Christ.” We are fast 
putting philanthropy in place of charity, brotherly love in 
place of worship, and counting the second great command- 
ment above the first. The Church of to-day is organized 
as a center of all that is good in the community, and the 
very building is an expression of the idea. Library, club- 
rooms, charity closets, parlors, and perhaps class-rooms, 
testify to its point of view. The list of its efforts to benefit 
the public and itself is long and varied. Its members are 
without rest—though scarcely without haste—in their 
desire to make the Church tell upon the world. Mean- 
while, what of that Christianity which is being instead of 
doing? What of that inward spring of life without which 
all this activity is only automatic? These many reforms and 
various activities may indeed be religion, but they are not 
the whole of it. ‘These ought ye to have done, and not 
to have left the other undone.” If St. Luke apprehended 
one meaning of Jesus Christ’s message, so also did St. 
John another. 

The massing of activities under the roof of the church 
is not only significant, but influential; not only the expres- 
sion of an idea, but a molding force. Whatever advantage 
there may be in such an arrangement for personal or pub- 
lic convenience, or even as an object lesson on the relation 
of prayer to work, this advantage is not on the side of 
reverence. ‘The Lord is in his holy temple, but it is not 
altogether keeping silence before him to gather there a 
boys’ club or a class in stenography. Doubtless it seemed 
necessary to the pious Jew that he should buy his lamb or 
his turtle-dove in the temple itself; certainly it made him 
feel at home in God’s house, and led him insensibly from 
the stall to the altar; moreover, he thus became familiar 
and friendly with the rabbi who offered the sacrifice ; 
and buying and selling for such a purpose were hardly less 
holy than sacrifice itself. Yet, twice over, the buyers and 
sellers were driven from even the outer court, and it was 
sharply declared that the Father’s house is a house of 
prayer. ‘There was more than a suggestion, in the scourge 
of small cords, that general religious activities should find 
another home than the church itself. 

But, however true it may be that to-day we must forsooth 
make friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, and be- 
come all things to all men in order to gain some, it is 
equally true that love is the only real and permanent main- 
spring of service—and love is born of God. We cannot 
keep up our activities without cultivating more vigorously 
than we have been wont to do of late that temper of soul 
which does not count results, which is not discouraged by 
failure nor driven from the battle by defeat. We shall 
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speedily find ourselves losing faith in Christianity itself if 
we confine it to methods. By its own conditions truly the 
vine shall flower and fruit, but by its conditions also it 
must be cut off and cast into the fire unless it so abide in 
the great Uncreated Life that the vital forces flow free 
and fast. 

And if it is true that Christians are cutting themselves 
off from the very source of life, it is also true that in quite 
another direction Christianity is suffering from its neglect 
of the spiritualities. A deeper problem besets us. We 
are experimenting with methods, and fail to see that our 
religion itself is on trial for its life. We are called upon 
to give a reason for the hope that is in us, the faith that 
we are children of the Highest, and new plans of work are 
no adequate answer. We are in sore danger of losing the 
very meaning of Christ’s advent, the vital essence of his 
message. Our religion is naught if we are not something 
more than mortal. Humanity is but a riddle of science if 
it be not quick with eternal life—life that is unbegotten of 
time and unrelated to death; life that is being, now and 
hereafter, one and forever the same. How shall we de- 
clare this life of the soul, how shall we make manifest 
that spiritual man whose existence is denied by science 
and doubted by philosophy, nay, who is even betrayed in the 
house of his friends with their logical proofs of a religion? 
Not by works do men find God. Thus, indeed, do they 
build up a ladder which reaches unto heaven, over which 
angels come and go; but God himself cometh otherwise 
and otherwhere—in the midnight struggle of conquering 
faith, in the holy night of believing love. Religion is well- 
nigh choked with our workaday Christianity. Forgetting 
the bread of its life and the wine of its joy, it offers itself to 
the woe of the world with but an uncertain hand. The 
age asks not so much, How shall we serve God ? as, Where 
shall we find him? and there is no answer deeper than the 
sublime words, “‘ I and my Father are one.” The spiritual 
is struggling against destruction ; but we refuse to listen to 
the cry, “ Ye will not come to me that ye might have life,” 
nor seek that “more abundant life” which is our birth- 
right. 

The questions of love and life, the why and where- 
fore and whence of man and the world, got no reply 
from the unanswering Sphinx, for any digging away of 
sand to seek hidden inscriptions, nor for any building 
of scaffolds to find secret chambers of the mysteries. 
But the rays of the life-giving sun brought sweetest melody 
from the stony mouth of statues. So the uncreated light 
must open our lips, for no otherwhere is there any answer 
to the problem of the world, and neither by searching nor 
by working can we find out God. A mystic union with 
him who is Lord of life and father of men, a life in us, 
that is his life, and never fades nor fails—this is St. John’s 
religion. A voice declaring One who is the life and the 
truth as well as the way—this is the errand of the children 
of the kingdom, this the voice of the bride. Without this 
message we have indeed nothing better than a creed out- 
worn, a hopeless philosophy, an impractical path. With it, 
the morning stars sing for joy, and the mighty archangels 
shout the call of the Spirit, and the great multitude, which 
no man can number, slowly gathers to triumph over the 
Beast that is forever slain. 

But not yet is the song of triumph, nor the shout of 
release. The earthly life is still our portion, and daily 
care our meat; questions still beset us, praise still waits, 
prayer is not yet fulfilled; we are perplexed and over- 
burdened, we are full of doubt and sadness. The ground 
slips from under our feet, and the heavens make no answer. 
Like Pilate, we cry, What is truth? and despair of finding 
it. This is not the day to neglect the Gospel according to 
John. An abiding God is the promise, but we have com- 
prehended it not. We have the rather forgotten the life of 
the Spirit in the active life ; laid aside the mystic discourse . 
of the Supper to study the Sermon on the Mount; stopped 
at the outer court when we might have entered the Holy 
of Holies ; and forthwith the world doubts if we have a 
heavenly inheritance or any divine commission. 

Preacher and people alike, we need a spiritual revival, 
to preach and to hear St. John’s religion. 
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The Home 
Working while Waiting 


How to make the most of our abilities is the question 
that most frequently returns to every normal mind. Not 
to have this problem the vital one indicates that there is 
something wrong in the spiritual life. False ambition or 
mental inertia must be the cause, and either is fatal to 
development. 

How often we hear it said that if the speaker could enjoy 
other opportunities than those at hand, he would avail 
himself so gladly of them! We hear quoted—“ Do the 
duty that lies nearest to you.” It is quite as imperative 
that we use the opportunities that lie nearest us for educa- 
tion. It cannot be other than a gain to widen our knowl- 
edge, even though we may not be able to follow the special 
bent of our mind. 

A thoughtful woman recently said, “ Character is not 
shown by rebelling against the conditions that so largely 
control us, but in using them to the best advantage.” <A 
person of strong character is not a rebel, but a philosopher. 
Discontent is not the mark of a great mind, though many 
act as if they thought so. It is very frequently the mark 
of pettiness and dyspepsia. A healthy mind masters the 
weakness that would refuse the offered for the hoped-for 
in any direction of growth. Not what we demand, but 
what we use, becomes a part of ourselves. Life is not 
haphazard. The opportunities of to-day are always door- 
ways to the future of our ambition. To neglect them is to 
close the door, to make impossible the realization of our 
hopes. 

An earnest desire to reach our highest altitude mentally 
and spiritually should make us seize every opportunity that 
points toward realization. It may not be the hoped-for, 
but it is the looked-for always. 

To keep that freshness of spirit so necessary to mental 
activity, the mind must be employed—and with an object. 
To sit idle because the special desires cannot be gratified is 
to give the most positive evidence that the wish for educa- 
tion, for highest attainment, is not earnest ; it is a sham, a 
cloak for laziness. 

Earnestness knows no defeat. It grasps each oppor- 
tunity, and struggles toward its own hopes, always. 


% 
The Duchess of Newcastle 


By Mary H. Dodge 


‘“‘ Have you seen a book of poems newly come out made 
‘by my Lady Newcastle’? If you meet with it, send it to 
me; they say ’tis ten times more extravagant than her 
dress. Sure, the poor woman is a little distracted; she 
never could be so ridiculous else as to venture at writing 
books, and in verse, too. If I should not sleep this fort- 
night, I could not come to that!” 

The above criticism, by Lady Temple, on Margaret, 
Duchess of Newcastle, who lived two centuries ago, is 
in marked contrast to Charles Lamb’s lines describing 
her 

A virtue in which all ennobling thoughts dwelt, 
Pure thoughts, kind thoughts, high thoughts, her sex’s wonder. 


She died in 1674, and on her tomb in Westminster Abbey 
is written: “ This Duchess was a wise, wittie, and learned 
Lady, which her many Books doe well testifie. She was a 
most virtuous and a loveing and carefull Wife, and was 
with her Lord all the time of his banishment and Miseries ; 
and when he came home never parted from him in his 
solitary retirement.” 

We are told that the labors of no modern authoress can 
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be compared with those of the indefatigable Duchess 
as regards quantity, for she filled nearly twelve volumes 
folio with plays, poems, discourses, philosophy, and orations. 
But it is in her character of devoted wife, and because of 
her decidedly marked originality in mind and character, 
her amusing candor, and her modest demeanor combined 
with her strong vanity, that we turn back to the Duchess 
with interest. 

By her female, and possibly jealous, contemporaries she 
was dubbed “Mad Madge of Newcastle,” “an epithet,” 
says Edward Jenkins, “which grates rather roughly on the 
feelings of one who has come into contact with her gentle 
thoughts.” | 

“T fear my ambition,” writes the Duchess to a friend, 
“inclines to vainglory, for I am very ambitious ; yet ’tis 
neither for beauty, wit, titles, wealth, nor power, but as they 
are steps to raise me to Fancie’s Tower, which is to live by 
Remembrance in after ages. . . . I was addicted from my 
childhood to Contemplation rather than Conversation ; to 
Solitariness rather than Society ; to Melancholy rather than 
Mirth ; to write with the Pen than to work with my needle.” 
She further adds: “ My disposition is more inclining to 
Melancholy than Merry; but not crabbed or peevish Mel- 
ancholy, but soft, melting, solitary, and contemplating Mel- 
ancholy ; and I am apt to weep rather than laugh.” 

The Duchess, after a bringing up with her brothers in 
the country, was sent by her mother, Lady Lucas, herself 
a woman of most rare and heroic character, to the court of 
Charles I. at Oxford, as maid of honor to the Queen ; and, 
speaking of the great trial this change was to her natura} 
timidity, she says: “‘ Besides, I had heard that the world 
was apt to lay aspersions even on the innocent, for which 
I durst not either look up with my eyes, nor speak, nor 
be in any way sociable, as that I was thought a Natu- 
ral Fool; indeed, I had not much Wit, yet I was not an 
Idiot; my wit was according to my years.” She says 
later: “So I continued almost two years, until such time 
as I married from thence; for my Lord the Marquis of 
Newcastle did approve of these bashful fears which many 
condemned, and would choose such a Wife as he might 
bring to/his own humours, and not such an one as was wedded 
to self-conceit; for which he wooed me for his Wife.” 

For many long and stormy years, through war and exile, 
the Duchess proved a strong support to her husband, the 
“ Chief of the North,” as he was called. She wrote a his- 
tory of the Duke’s life, published in London in 1667, bear- 
ing the title of ‘The Life of the Thrice Noble, High, and 
Puissant Prince, William Cavendish, Duke, Marquess, and 
Earl of Newcastle,” and in the preface she says : 

“T desired my Lord that he would be pleased to let me 
have some Elegant and Learned Historian to assist me, 
which request his Grace would not grant me; saying, 
That never having had any assistance in the writing of 
my former Books, I should have none in the writing of his 
Life. . . . I .humbly answer’d, That without a learned 
Assistant the History would be defective. But he replied 
that Truth could not be defective. I said again, That 
Rhetoric did adorn Truth; and he answer’d, That 
Rhetoric was fitter for falsehoods than Truths. Thus I 
was forced by his Grace’s Commands to write this History 
in my own plain Style without elegant Flourishes or 
exquisite Method.” 

Her own “Life” is most engaging, and one does not 
readily forget the pleasure it gives. She ends it in saying: 
“But I hope my Readers will not think me vain for 
writing my life—since there have been many more that 
have done the like, as Cesar, and Ovid [!]—and many 
more both men and women; and I know no reasonI may 
not do it as well as they.” : 

Among her letters we find the following one describing 
a fashionable dame converted to Puritanism: 


Madam: 

Yesterday Mrs. P. I. was here to visit me, who prayed me to 
present her humble service to you; but since you saw her she 
has become an altered woman, as being a sanctified soul, a 
spiritual sister. She hath left curling her hair, black patches 


are become abominable to her, laced shoes and goloshes are 
steps to pride, to go bare-necked she considers worse than any 
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sin; fans, ribbons, pendants, necklaces, laces, and the like are 
the temptations of Satan and the signs of Damnation. She 
speaks of nothing but heaven and purification. 

Then she asked me, “ If I thought one might not be refined by 
tempering his passions and appetites, or by banishing the worst 
of them from the soul and body, to that degree as to be a deity, 
or so divine as to be above the nature of man?” I said, ‘* No; 
for put the case that men could turn brass or iron or such gross 
metals into gold, and refine that gold into its height of purity, 
yet it would be but a metal still; so the most refined man 
would be but human still.” 

With this she lifted up her eyes, and departed from me, 
believing I was one of the wicked and reprobate, not capable 
of saving grace, so as I believe she will not come here again, 
lest her purity should be defiled in my company. But—leaving 
her to her self-relying, I return to acknowledge myself, 

Madam, etc. 


The Duchess made it a habit not to correct or revise her 
books, lest it should disturb the following conceptions ; 
but, though ridiculed by the many, she was highly flattered 
by the university dons and other literary men of the day, 
among whom were Hobbes, Kenelm Digby, and Ben 
Jonson. We select one of the smoothest of her poems: 


Great Nature doth enfold the Soul within 

A fleshly garment which the Fates do spin, 

And when the garments are grown old and bare, 
With sickness torn, Death takes them off with care, 
And folds them up in Peace and quiet Rest ; 

So lays them safe within an earthly chest, 

Then scours and makes them sweet and clean, 

Fit for the soul to put them on again. 


And one of her aphorisms: 


Thoughts are like the stars in the firmament; some are fixed, 
others like the wandering planets, others again are only like 
meteors. Understanding is like the Sun, which gives light to 
all thoughts. Memory is like the Moon: it hath its new, its 
full, and its wane. 


The Duchess of Newcastle preceded by a short period 
Mrs. Katharine Phillips, known as “ Orinda,” Mrs. Behn, 
Mrs. Killigrew, and other lesser writers. As her husband’s 
whole energy seemed devoted to his country and to mar- 
tial pursuits, so her own, when she could not directly aid 
him, were absorbed by literature, and it was a current 
belief that she kept a bevy of maids of honor at her side, 
ready at all times “ to register her Grace’s conceptions.” 

Her mind and creative powers were indefatigable; she 
rushed on achievement as though it meant excellence ; 
and though she wrote almost invariably with a great lack 
of judgment, yet from the large mass of her work can be 
selected much that is filled with humor, force, and beauty. 
' She, indeed, showed signs of a genius ruined through the 
want of culture; and all that is foolish in her writings was 
produced by the want of application which her excessive 
vanity permitted her. 

At the Restoration the Duke and the Duchess repaired 
to Welbeck Abbey, in Nottinghamshire, the only one of 
the Duke’s eight estates left him after the civil war. 

Their sun went down in peace and state. They lived 
in solitary and innocent magnificence, their lives devoted 
to literature and the arts; and though their mode of life 
seems to have been the occasion of contempt and jest to 
the idle wits of the court of Charles II.,.yet it was one 
that was amply blest to them. Welbeck is now the home 
of the young Duke of Portland, one of the wealthiest peers 
of England, and a descendant of the Cavendishes. In the 
Abbey still hangs the portrait of Margaret, Duchess of 
Newcastle, in a kind of theatrical costume. She is of 
medium stature, and is not beautiful, though her eyes have 
the expression of gazing into space with a smile of confi- 
dence, as though inviting the verdict of coming generations 
on a talent of which she alone felt the full significance. 


As the beantiful in nature is something more than 
the useful, so is the beantiful in character something 
more than the substantially good. 
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Phases of Society 


There is one universal ambition among people of every 
social grade, and each has its standards that represent this 
ambition. Each social grade has its conception of what it 
is to be alady or gentleman, Every locality seems to have 
its own ideal of what is permissible and what is not. 
There is a town in Texas, a community made up of people 
who have emigrated from the North, and who worked years 
before they began to entertain. A wealthy New Yorker 
and his wife went down to visit a relative, one of these 
settlers, who decided to give the visitors a dinner. The 
New Yorker was very genial and companionable, and his 
wife very affable. The Texans, who had their own stand- 
ards of conventionality, felt somewhat uneasy lest these 
did not reach the standards of the people who represented 
to them the highest social opportunities, The rich man 
was troubled with dyspepsia, and his wife kept a close 
watch on him at the table. Ice-cream was served with the 
dinner, and the wife protested to him under her breath 
against his eating it. When she found he could not be 
convinced, she said: “ Well, if you will have it, do put 
some brandy on it; that may save you from illness.” The 
rich man did pour brandy over his ice-cream, and when 
about to apologize he glanced about the table, to see 
people on each side of the table deluging their ice-cream 
with brandy! This calls to mind an incident in a country 
town in New England. One of the young merchants of 
the place, who was considered a most desirable far?ti, and 
who had been the recipient of many courtesies from the 
heads of families where there were daughters, chose a 
bride from a large city. After his engagement was an- 
nounced the social prominence of his bride in the city in 
which she lived was constantly referred to by his family, 
until the curiosity of these simple villagers was aroused to 
the highest pitch, and they really would not have been sur- 
prised had the bride appeared with one of the much-talked- 
of crowns on her head and wearing a court mantle. She 
proved to be an affable girl, without any of the character- 
istics that would indicate familiarity with the “four hun- 
dred ”—beg pardon, with the “one hundred and fifty”! 
Shortly after her appearance as a bride there was a public 
dinner given to celebrate a historical event connected with 
the history of the Nation, and the young merchant and 
his bride were among the guests. The entire affair was 
a revelation to the simple people to whom a roast and 
a dessert represented all-sufficiency in that direction. 
When the cups of bouillon were placed by the imported 
waiters in front of the guests, the young bride, on whom 
many eyes were turned for direction and guidance, calmly 
leaned forward, picked up the sugar-tongs and dropped two 
lumps into her cup, asked for the cream, which the well- 
trained waiter immediately brought her, and a liberal quan- 
tity of the fluid went into her cup. Her husband closely 
followed her example. They stirred the sugar and cream 
vigorously into the bouillon, and then took a liberal mouth- 
ful of the mixture. Shades of their ancestors! what ex- 
pressions passed over their faces! The husband looked 
at her with a perfectly helpless expression as he swallowed 
the dose which she could not swallow, but used her napkin 
to dispose of, asking, in an agonized tone of voice, ‘* What 
was that ?” while she responded, “ I don’t know; I thought 
it was tea!” When one looked at the elaborate white 
satin dress, with its fall of expensive lace, and all the other 
accessories of a toilette that represented expenditures of 
money, the question of just what kind of civilization that 
woman represented was raised in the observer’s mind. 


The Application of an Idea 


Several years ago there appeared in the columns of The 
Christian Union an article that recommended the estab- 
lishment of societies, in towns where there were no hos- 
pitals, that should own and loan articles useful in the sick- 
room. A correspondent, Miss S. Jenny Dudley, was 
greatly interested in the suggestion, and organized at once 
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the “ Samaritan Association” in the town where she lived, 
Whitonville, Mass. The following simple rules govern 
the society : 


All articles owned by this society are loaned without charge 

upon complying with the following 
RULES 

Rule I.—Any person wishing to borrow an article owned by 
this society must bring to the secretary a written order from 
the physician attending the invalid. 

Rule II.—All articles loaned must be carefully used, and 
returned in good order as soon as they are no longer needed. 
Borrowers will be required to pay for any unnecessary damage 
done to articies in their possession. 

Rule II].—Articles must not go where there is contagious 
disease. 

Rule I1V.—When an article is loaned, the borrower must 
register his name. The date will also be recorded, and that of 
the return. 

Rule V.—If needed more than two months, application must 
be made for a renewal of the loan, with the assurance that 
the article is in good condition. 

Rule VI.—If the stretcher is hurriedly needed, an exception 
will be made to the rule in regard to applying to the secretary, 
and any responsible person may obtain a key to the chapel at 
the office in the same building. After the stretcher is taken, the 
door must be locked and the key returned immediately. 

Though no charge is made for the use of articles, we hope it 
will be remembered that the smallest donations are gladly 
accepted, and trust many in the community will give the society 
their support. 


The articles owned by this society are fracture-beds, 
orthopedic chairs, lint, bandages, back-rests, bed-tables, 
reclining-chairs, air-cushions, ice-caps, hot-water bags, 
syringes of all sorts, crutches, and every necessary of the 
sick-room in case of either surgical or medical treatment. 
Miss Dudley has taken a two years’ course in a training- 
school for nurses, and because of this is an invaluable aid 
in the society. The articles are not loaned in cases of 
contagious diseases. Every person who donates a useful 
article to this society becomesa member. The articles now 
owned by this Samaritan Association are valued at $275. 
There has recently been a great deal of illness in the town, 
and the society has been taxed to its utmost to meet the 
demands made upon it, but it has proved invaluable ; many 
invalids have been hastened toward recovery because of 
the conveniences furnished by the Samaritan Association, 
and the labor of nursing has been greatly reduced. 

Every village cannot support a hospital, but every village 
can and should support such an organization as this. 
Miss Dudley will be very glad to correspond with any one 
who wishes to know more of the workings of the society. 


From the Day’s Mail 


Dear Christian Union : 

In answer to the correspondent who asks for rules for making 
bread with Fleischmann’s yeast-cake, the recipe by which bread 
has been satisfactorily made in my family for several years with 
Fleischmann’s yeast is as follows: Seven cups of flour (patent), 
two cups of milk, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, one-half cake of 
Fleischmann’s yeast, salt and shortening to taste. Let the milk 
boil up ; cool to proper temperature to mix. 

C. M. D. 
Dear Christian Union : 

Sunday should be entirely different from the other days of the 
week. In thought and deed the day should be kept sacred. 
No work preparatory to Monday’s duties should be done. The 
Sunday meals can be partly prepared on Saturday, and the 
Sunday-school lesson on any day but Sunday. The whole 
family should attend the morning service, and the servants 
should be given time to attend their church services. A three- 
course Sunday dinner of good, wholesome food, partaken of by 
the whole family, is the most enjoyable meal of the whole week. 
The afternoon can best be spent in visiting the sick and lonely, 
or, if none such are known of, by taking a walk or a ride. 

Outdoor exercise should be taken as freely as possible, when- 
ever such exercise can be taken without causing others to work 
that we may have pleasure. 

I once heard a young Christian say: “ I think we all have one 
way of praising God, and that is by keeping our bodies strong 
and healthy, and ever ready to do whatever he gives us to do.” 
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Those who have seen fit to take the Christian Endeavor pledge 
should labor hard to keep it, and thus prevent the growth of a 
sentiment that may in time seriously injure the best movement 
of the day. 

Evening service seems to be an “optional” in point of 
attendance with all denominations. At our church there are 
more strangers present in the evening than at other aos 

RUTH. 


A correspondent some time ago asked for a suggestion for the 
use of visitors’ cards. Another correspondent writes us that she 
uses her visitors’ cards for distribution at the hospitals at Christ- 
mas and Easter. She covers the engraved side of the card with 
fancy paper, and the other side of the card with a sprig of 
arbor-vitz or a picture, and writes or paints a verse of greeting. 
She also says that she is careful to preserve them, as they are 
so useful as tags for trunks and to fasten on bags of winter 
clothing when hung away for the summer. 


Joe 
In Two Parts—II. 
By Jean Dair 


The Deacon delivered his questions in a breath, as was 
his wont. Joe began at the end, telling him that the 
duster was hanging on the third nail behind the door ; that 
Letty Parsons had ordered a barrel of flour, and Aunt 
Sally had sent for some more of “that medicine ;’ that 
Mrs. Trevellyan and her niece had made several small 
purchases—among other things, thirteen stamps. 

* Joe, lad, you look pale. The heat, I suppose. Well, 
it’s hotter over in Derry than it is here, and that’s a fact. 
Derry’s such a sandy place, I don’t see how the folks 
there stand it,” and so the good Deacon rambled on, quite 
unconscious that his small clerk was suffering agonies. 

Some people said the Deacon was selfish. Deacon 
Baker, of the Baptist Church, for instance, and many other 
worthies—also Baptists—could not tolerate him. To them 
he seemed always to be saying, “I, Jeremiah Merrill, 
Deacon of the First Church, selectman, town clerk, and 
postmaster, say so, and that settles it.” 

As Joe made no response in regard to the temperature 
of Derry, the Deacon changed the subject. 

“Yes,” he continued, “ you look beat out. Go home 
and get your dinner; nothing like a dinner for cheering 
one up. Change is all in the till, I suppose. Pretty good 
for one morning. Hump! rusty-looking one cent. Some 
of Letty Parsons’ money, I reckon—just about as bright 
as he is.” 

Joe did not wait to hear more, but picked up his battered 
hat and left the store. 

All the afternoon he was confined at his post, so his 
going to the farm-house was out of the question; but his 
mind was fully made up. One look into his mother’s face 
had settled the point forever. As soon as he could be 
spared, he would see Mrs, Trevellyan and tell her all about 
it. It made him feel hot and ashamed to think how nearly 
he had yielded to the temptation of the morning. It was 
wonderful how much better he felt now that the matter was 
decided. He even ventured to whistle in a subdued tone. 

As Joe was leaving the store at six the Deacon called to 
him from the porch of his house. It was a rambling white 
structure, and one of the most imposing in the town. 

“ Joe, I want you all this evening.” The boy’s face fell. 
“There’s a very important meeting at Deacon Good- 
nough’s in regard to the new minister, and I can’t sparea 
moment. Why, what’s the matter! You look as upset as 
anything. Dear me! I hope you're not going to be sick! 
Must have a well boy, you know. Now, there is Johnny 
Adams.” 

This Johnny Adams was always brought forth by the 
Deacon when things did not go quite smoothly. 

Joe found his voice. “I am not sick at all, Deacon 
Merrill,” he said, respectfully, “but I had an errand at 
Farmer Snelling’s. It was very important,’ with marked 
emphasis on the important, “but of course, if you need 

“ Washing, I suppose,” interrupted the other. 
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Joe replied with considerable dignity that it was not 
washing. 

The Deacon leaned forward and regarded his small em- 
ployee with curiosity. He had heard of Mrs. Trevellyan’s 
questions in regard to the boy, and a feeling of uneasiness 
shot through him. 

“ Look here, Joe,” he said, not unkindly, “ you must not 
let those city people turn that head of yours; you know 
I need you. You're a good boy—a good boy.” 

“How about Johnny Adams?” Joe wanted to say, but 
he felt that the Deacon was not in the mood for pleasant- 
ries. 

“ And, Joe, if your errand is really important, you can 
have an hour to-morrow morning; say, between nine and 

ten. Now go, and be back at seven, sharp.” 

Joe walked slowly home. It seemed to him as if the 
little gold piece weighed him down. All night he dreamed 
about it. At times it grew as big as the sun, and again 
it shrank to nothing. Once he thought he stood before 
Mrs, Trevellyan, ready to tell her all about it, and, lo! it 
had turned into the dingy copper. Then it seemed to be 
alive. It was always just out of his reach; he could 
almost grasp it, but never hold it. The first thing he did 
on awaking was to examine his little gray coat, to see if 
the coin was really there, or whether, like the penny in the 
fairy tale, it had been spirited away. 

All the morning he waited feverishly for nine o’clock, 
and when the time came, he fairly flew over the ground. 
He had composed a little speech with great care, which, 
he flattered himself, explained the whole thing in a nut- 
shell. 

“Aunt Eleanor,” said Miss Kate, appearing at Mrs. 
Trevellyan’s door, “that small boy, Joe Brown, is down: 
stairs. He wants to see you. I asked him his message, 
but he said that it was very important, and that he must 
see you. I think he has been running, for he is all out of 
breath.” 

“ Poor little fellow! what can it be? I am very glad 
that he has come, however. Please send him up at once.” 

“ Oh, by the way, aunt, have you found your gold piece ?” 

“No. Isn’t it odd? I have looked high and low, 

‘although I am sure I put it in the purse. I do not mind 
the loss of the money so much, but one dislikes to have 
anything disappear so unaccountably. Now, please tell 
Joe to come up.” 

In a moment Joe stood on the threshold. 

Mrs. Trevellyan rose. ‘Come in,” she said eagerly. 
Joe looked down at his dusty boots, and up at the yellow, 
warped ceiling, but the little speech failed to come. 

“What is it, dear?” she said kindly, putting out her arms 
and drawing him towards her. She could not resist the 
look in the gray eyes. ‘“ My dear little boy,” she said, 
under her breath. 

Joe was so overcome at this reception that he could 
only draw out the little coin and hold it before her aston- 
ished eyes. 

Then he found his voice. He never knew how it 
happened, but, before he realized it, he had told Mrs, 
Trevellyan all about Stephen, his mother and _ sister, 
and his life in the store. When he left, an hour later, I 
doubt if there was a happier boy in all the broad land, for 
Mrs, Trevellyan had promised to take Stephen back with 
her when she returned to the city at the end of the month ; 
and this was not all; she had also told him that pretty 
Miss Kate was going to marry one of Boston’s famous 
oculists, and that Stephen’s eyes should receive the very 
best care and attention. 

During the next three weeks Joe and Mrs. Trevellyan 
became great friends. 

Every day he walked up to the farm, or she drove down 
to the little gray house. Mrs. Brown she liked at once, 
and soon knew them all, from Stephen down to little May. 
But Joe was her favorite, and no one knew, save Kate, of 
a cherished plan, a plan nipped in the bud when she saw 
how much his mother was wrapped up in him. With her 
the boy forgot his shyness and would tell her of his favorite 
books, his hopes and fears and his dreams for the future. 

At the end of the month, when Mrs. Trevellyan and 
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Kate were reluctantly leaving, Joe stood on the narrow 
platform of the little station to see them off. Stephen, 
surrounded with all the luxury of a traveling invalid, looked 
very happy. Miss Kate, prettier than ever, had taken him 
under her special protection, for she seemed to feel a cer- 
tain responsibility in the matter. Mrs. Trevellyan had eyes 
only for Joe. ‘Good-by, good-by,” she was saying over 
and over again. “Don’t let your mother worry a moment - 
about Stephen, for I shall keep him until he is perfectly well ; 
and don’t work too hard in the store; and, remember, we 
shall be back next year for the whole summer. There’s the 
whistle! Now hold out your hand,dear! Quick! Don’t 
look quite yet ! Good-by, good-by !” And with a puff, a roar, 
a shriek, the train moved out of the depot. 

Joe waited until it was out of sight before he opened his 
hand. Init was a little green silk purse, something bright 
and glittering showing through the meshes. He turned 
from the depot with its group of idlers, and walked up the 
road until he was quite out of sight. Then he sat down 
on the grassy bank and opened it with trembling fingers. 
Out rolled coin after coin of yellow gold ; his head seemed 
to swim. ‘Twenty five-dollar gold pieces—one hundred 
dollars. There they lay on the grass, a bright, glistening pile. 

Wait! there was something white—a note. Joe unfolded 
a little wad of paper, and out rolled another coin. He 
closed his eyes for a moment, feeling as if the days of 
fairies had indeed returned. ‘Then he picked up the note 
and read: 

“Dear Joe: In this little purse you will find one hun- 
dred dollars. I trust it will not come amiss.” 

Joe dropped the paper and gazed over the green fields. 
“She knows everything,” he said softly. “How could 
she ever have guessed about the mortgage?” Then he 
read on: 

“The last gold piece is yours. It belongs to you by 
right—you understand why. Buy whatever you like with 
it, only please spend it all for yourself. I must not write 
another word, or I shall crowd out the gold, and that will 
never do. Good-by, dear Joe. 

“ Your true friend 
“ELEANOR TREVELLYAN.” 

That evening Joe sat at his mother’s feet, going over the 
events of the day and of the last month, which had been 
the happiest of his life. 

“T suppose,” he said, solemnly, “that this is what the 
Deacon means when he talks about special Providence.” 


Linda’s Landlord 


By Mr. Experience 


He was a queer little man, with slanting forehead and two 
high peaked eyebrows, just like a pair of dormer windows 
in a hipped roof. Then his mouth nibbled away at the air 
all the time he was not speaking. So the boys called him 
Uncle Rabbit. He, or he and his wife, owned the house in 
Muldoon Street where Linda’s father and mother had lived 
in three rooms on the third floor ; and when Linda’s father 
and mother died, she kept one of the rooms and took care 
of herself as well as she could. She worked all day in a 
box factory, and at night came home rather tired, of course, 
but not too tired to stop a moment at her landlady’s door 
on the first floor, where she got her key, and make the old 
couple laugh with some of the bright things she had heard 
among the girls at the shop. “ Mr. Eisen,” she said one 
evening, “1 want you to do me a great favor. I want you 
to kalsomine my room and mend the broken window.” The 
little man raised his hands in astonishment and grief. 
“No, no,” he said, “ repairs, repairs all the time; little rent 
and big bills. Icannot, I cannot.” “ But the wind and 
rain come in.” “TI didn’t break it. You must keep the 
weather out. Stop it with something. And—and kalso- 
mine! Oh, my! you'll be wanting it gilded next.” 

Linda went up to her chilly room. She looked at the 
broken window and the loose blind that had broken it by 
swinging in the wind for want of a fastening. She 
looked at the dingy walls and scarred plastering in the 
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light of her dim candle. She thought how pretty this 
room would look papered with the wall paper she had 
seen in a show-case that morning, and with a row of little 
flower-pots blooming on the window. And she thought 
her landlord was very mean. The next morning she put 
her head in at the landlord’s door, and cried out: “ Mr. 
Eisen, if you don’t mend my window I’ll throw that old 
blind into the street ; and if you don’t mend my wall I'll 
pull all the cracked old plastering down on the floor!” 
Thus relieving her mind, she burst into a laugh and danced 
out through the hall on to the sidewalk, where she in- 
continently ran plump into the arms of a “ glass-put-in” 
man, who was perambulating the streets with his monoto- 
nous cry in search of a job. The astonished Frenchman, 
with native politeness, apologized for the collision, and, 
while Linda straightened up her hat and hair, said he was 
very sorry, and could he do anything for Mademoiselle ? 
Quick as a flash the thought came to her, and she put out 
her hand, and said, looking in his eyes with mock gravity, 
“A piece of putty, if you please.” The astonished French- 
man complied with this demand with an alacrity that may 
have meant that he was glad to make amends so cheaply, or 
may have meant that he thought he had found a customer. 
She did not leave him in doubt, but accepted it with a smile, 
saying, “‘ ‘Thank you, sir” (alluding to the putty) ; “it is of 
no consequence” (alluding to the collision), and off she 
tripped without giving him an opportunity to respond. 
She carried the putty first on one hand and then on the 
other, and finally put it in her lunch-basket, and tasted 
putty all through her midday meal at the shop. 

The putty set her thinking. The bright thought which 
prompted her to ask for it grew in her mind. It resulted 
in her asking a limy mason who was mixing mortar in 
the street to give her a little of it to mend a crack in her 
wall. He told herto get alittle plaster of paris and mix it 
with water. She picked up a crooked nail in the street. 
When she got home she showed her treasures to Mrs. 
Eisen, and asked her if there was any broken glass about. 
Mrs. Eisen showed her a cupboard where the old man 
kept his treasures of that kind—lots of old rubbish. She 
got a half-pane of glass and picked up four or five rusty 
tacks, and danced up to her room in great spirits. In the 
course of a few days she had driven the nail with a flat- 
iron where it would hold the blind, had mended the window 
with an extraordinary display of putty that looked more 
like modeling for a fancy picture-frame than a job of 
glazing, had bought two cents’ worth of plaster of paris 
and pointed up the cracks and scars in her wall, and 
finally she asked Mr. Eisen to come up and see it all, when 
she made a touching-appeal to have the wall kalsomined. 
The appeal resulted in a negotiation, and the negotiation 
finally resulted in a bargain that she should point up the 
wall in the other two rooms, which were then tenantless, 
and should scrub the woodwork and floors of all, and 
Uncle Rabbit was to buy the kalsomine necessary for all 
three rooms, and she was to put it on. Weary enough she 
got, and glad enough she was to get through. And when 
she sat down one evening after it was all over, in her own 
bright little room, into which she had put just a little tint 
of color, she felt proud of what she had done. She thought 
Uncle Rabbit was very close, and was all the more pleased 
to have done it in spite of him. 


A Phantom-Party 
By Miss Emily A. Bradock 


You have all heard, perhaps, of parties where the 
guests wrap in sheets to make ghosts of themselves, and 
only half scare each other, because they know it is only 
make-believe. But this was a vea/ phantom-party of four, 
and it was not for fun, but to save a Queen’s life. 

If you don’t remember about it, we must go away back 
to the first half of the twelfth century, to “ merrie England,” 
which wasn’t at all merry then, but full of fighting and 
trouble and bloodshed. ‘This came about mostly from 
quarreling for acrown. Doesn't it seem strange that one 
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should wish to be a king or queen, when it so often means 
being shut up in prison or having one’s head cut off? 
But Stephen and Matilda, who both wanted the throne, 
seemed to think little of that. Maud, which is a prettier 
name for Matilda, really had the best right to it. Her 
father, King Henry First, who loved her dearly, left her 
heir of the kingdom and of all of his possessions. But 
before she had a chance to claim her rights, her cousin, 
Stephen, started up and, saying that his uncle on his death- 
bed had named him King, hurried off to Winchester, 
seized the royal treasures, and had himself crowned. 
Though he spoke falsely, and the people knew it, yet many 
followed and joined his army, partly because he had a 
pleasant, easy way of talking with everybody, and granted 
favors to all classes. It was not long before Maud came 
over from her home in Normandy, with an army led by her 
brother Robert, and then there were battles continually, 
some taking sides with her and others with Stephen. At 
first the King was almost always victor, and Maud fled 
from castle to castle for safety, but at last he was defeated 
and taken prisoner, and Maud was made Queen. Now 
was her chance, if she had only been fit to rule. But 
she was haughty, and put on airs, and treated people rudely, 
so that they began to complain and wish they had their 
King back again. And, sure enough, they soon had their 
wish. For Maud, who must have had some kindness of 
heart, with all her faults, for the sake of freeing her 
brother who had been taken captive, let Stephen out of his 
dungeon. So now her enemy was again in the field, and 
then once more on the throne, and she again fled. This 
time it was to Oxford Castle, on the bank of the Thames; 
and here it was that the phantom-party began. They had 
been in the castle three months—she, her knights and 
attendants. Stephen was in camp outside with a great 
army, and had sworn that he would not raise the siege till 
he had taken the Queen prisoner. Things in the castle 
had been going on from bad to worse. Every day there 
was less food in the golden dishes on the table, and the 
poor garrison were nearly starved and tired out. Maud 
determined to escape. So, one evening, she called three 
of her most faithful knights to a castle window. The 
ground was covered with snow. | 

“See, my good knights,” said she, “how white the 
earth is, and the very air. Let us take the hint! I will 
dress myself all in white, from head to foot, and do you the 
same, and so we will go forth this night, and none shall 
know us from the snow.” 

The wondering knights agreed, as indeed they were in 
fealty bound to do, and, that no time might be lost, went 
at once to make themselves ready. With all the danger, 
they couldn’t help feeling a little merry at thought of the 
strange adventure. Perhaps the Queen wore ermine and 
white plumes—one cannot tell. 

At midnight the postern was opened, and the four 
ghosts, not a touch of color about them, stole softly out. 
Crouching, creeping over the snow, they went silently on. 
The sleepy sentinels of the King’s camp fancied they saw 
something moving in the white dimness, rubbed their eyes, 
and laughed at their own stupidity. 

The phantoms reached the river—that, too, was white 
and shining, and they glided stealthily over it. Now they 
were safer, and walked more swiftly and fearlessly, till, after 
several miles, they mounted horses and galloped on to 
Wallingford. By daylight they were out of danger, and 
the phantom-party was over. , 

Next morning Oxford Castle surrendered to the King. 
Queen Maud was never again a prisoner in any English 
fortress, for, as her brother had died, she left the country 


and went back to Normandy. 


You may be glad to hear that, not long after, her young 
son, Prince Henry, came over to fight her battles for her. 

But before the contest, which threatened to be long and 
bloody, began, the King and the Prince made peace on 
condition that Stephen should reign the rest of his life, and 
afterwards Henry, in place of his mother. This all came 
about in less than a year, for Stephen died and Henry 
became King, and found it almost as hard and trouble- 
some a thing to wear a crown as had Queen Maud. 
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Sunday Afternoon 
Christ the Sacrifice’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


The next day John seeth Jesus coming unto him, and saith, Behold the J-amb 
of God, which taketh away the sin of the world !—John i., 29. 


From the earliest ages sacrifice has been common 
among all nations: evidently the natural and instinctive 
expression of the deepest religious life; not confined to 
Judaism ; not borrowed from Judaism ; found in all nations 
and among all peoples ; the barbaric, the infantile expres- 
sion of faith, hope, love, penitence, consecration. Moses, 
finding this expression of the religious life, did not prohibit 
it. Had he done so, he would have checked the religious 
life which he desired to promote. Neither did he enforce 
it; stillless enlarge it. He found men everywhere express- 
ing their penitence and their thanksgiving with sacrifice. 
He told them, in effect, that this matter of sacrifice was 
subordinate and unimportant—the better thing was peni- 
tence and consecration. He put limitations about the 
sacrifices which already existed. Men were wont to sacri- 
fice their enemies; yea, men were wont to sacrifice their 
children. He said there must be no human sacrifice. 
Men were accustomed to measure their sacrifice by the 
value of it. They brought herds of cattle by the hundreds 
and the thousands, and poured out their blood upon the 
altars of the heathen gods. Moses said, This is not neces- 
sary—a single bullock will suffice; if you have not a bul- 
lock, a pair of pigeons will do; if you have not a pair of 
pigeons, a sheaf of wheat will be enough: anything, so 
that it be the best you have, not the worst, and give expres- 
sion to real, deep, sincere, genuine feeling. The prophets 
took up this note of Moses, and all through the Old Testa- 
ment it sounds. Again and again the prophets declare 
that to obey is better than to sacrifice; that the sacrifices 
of God are a penitent and broken heart; a contrite and 
a broken heart God will not despise. This was the 
message of the prophets from Moses down to Malachi. 
Sacrifice ? Yes, provided sacrifices meant something ; no, if 
they did not mean something. For the value is not in the 
sacrifice ; it is in the life, the spirit—that which is expressed, 
or endeavored to be expressed, through the sacrifice. 

The Gospel adds to this message, All the Old Testa- 
ment prophets were looking forward to a Messiah, a 
Deliverer. The nation had not a very clear idea what this 
deliverance was to be. The prophets had a clearer and 
better idea, though by no means an adequate one. But 
when Christ came, John the Baptist, the last of the prophets, 
looked along the line of this history, and then along the 
line of coming history, and uttered our text. It is the heart 
and center of the Gospel. Jesus Christ is the Lamb of 
God that takes away the sin of the world. He is the 
sacrifice. All this instinctive desire among the heathen 
nations, this regulated and restrained desire among the 
Jewish people, for sacrifices are but types that have their 
fulfillment in this Christ. 

We have come here to-day to look upon this Christ. 
Presently we shall sit down at this table and partake of 
this broken bread and partake of this wine. And this 
table—what is its message? Does it not say, Behold the 
Lamb of God, that takes away the sins of the world? Its 
message is not, Christ isa great teacher. It is true it does 
carry even that message. It is silent, there is no speech 
nor sound, but its sound has already gone forth into all 
the world, and we hear in these silent symbols a word greater 
than we hear in the Sermon on the Mount, greater than we 
hear even in the words which preceded the Lord’s Supper. 
It is not primarily a message of Christ as anexample. It is 
true that in dying he has told us how to die, as in living he 
has told us how to live. But he did not die for this. No, 
this table, with its emblems of a broken body and a shed 
blood, brings us the message of Christ as a great sacrifice. 

The chemist takes his little bottle in his hand with some 
colorless fluid in it, and submits it to one test after another, 


' Preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., Sunday morning, March 6, 
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and analyzes it, and discovers what are the elements 
that enter into and make it what it is. Let us take this 
text into our spiritual laboratory this morning and see 
what there is in it. 

In the first place, then, is this: —The Lamb is a Lamb of 
God. ‘The sacrifice is of God’s providing. You remember 
in that beautiful story miscalled the sacrifice of Isaac—for 
Isaac was not sacrificed—you remember the son says to the 
father, Here is the wood, here the fagots, here the fire, 
but where is the sacrifice? and Abraham says, God will 
provide the sacrifice. ‘That is what God has done. The 
sin is ours, the sacrifice is God’s. It is not a lamb, it is 
the Lamb of God that takes away the sin of the world. It 
costs something to get rid of sin, but the cost is borne by 
God. We do not need to provide a sacrifice. We do not 
need to provide it in bullocks and doves, nor in penance 
and fasts, nor in agonizing hearts and in wrestling prayers. 
We do not need to provide it in burdens borne and sor- 
rows endured. We have not to provide it at all. It is 
taken off from us. The Lamb of God is God’s Lamb. 
The sacrifice is God’s sacrifice. 

And this sacrifice that God bears for the sin of the 
world is borne that he may take away the sin, not the 
punishment. He may take away the punishment or he 
may not; but the end of sacrifice is deliverance from the 
sin, not deliverance from the penalty. This is a very 
simple statement. I have made it over and over again in 
this pulpit, and yet it seems to me sometimes almost the 
one thing that needs to be said. There are a great many 
people who have the idea that salvation is a relief from a 
penalty here or hereafter. That salvation is goodness, 
righteousness, character, purity, truth; that it does not 
make so much difference whether a man suffers or not, but 
it makes a great difference whether a man is true or not— 
this stands in the front of our Gospel. The suffering of 
the Lord Jesus Christ is a suffering, not for the sake of 
letting men off from punishment, but for the sake of puri- 
fying men. Moses was forgiven, and yet Moses was not 
allowed to go into the Holy Land, but saw it afar from 
the top of the mount. David, even, was forgiven, yet all the 
penalty prophesied by Nathan came upon him; his king- 
dom was rent from him, his shame was spread abroad 
from one end of the nation to the other. Yet he was puri- 
fied. And Paul carried always with him in his heart the 
sense of an ever-deepening sorrow and poignancy of con- 
trition for his past life. No! Christ has not come into 
the world to take off the punishment. ‘That may be taken 
or left. Punishment is mercy when God uses punishment. 
It is the very means of purifying, and it is for purifying that 
the Lamb of God has come into the world. 

And this Lamb of God is taking away ¢#e sin of the world. 
There are two doctrines of election. There is one doc- 
trine of election that in Plymouth Church very few believe 
in. It is the doctrine that the Lamb of God is taking 
away the sin from some part of the world. It is the doc- 
trine that God has picked out a certain number, saying, 
“On these I will have mercy, and the rest I will pass by.” 
This doctrine of the preterition, as it is called, we all repu-. 
diate. We do not believe that God has passed anybody by. 
We believe that God is taking off the sin from the whole 
world, not from a few chosen individuals picked out here 
and there. But there is another doctrine of election. It 
is that he is taking off from the world some kinds of sin, 
not all kinds of sin. But our text declares that he is not 
only taking off sin, thus cleansing the whole world, but also 
from every kind of sin. He is taking off ¢he sin from /he 
world. ‘The whole human race is represented as though it 
were crushed down to earth by a burden heavier than it 
can bear, and the Son of God puts his shoulder under the 
load, and lifts the whole load up. Men who understand 
and men who do not understand, they also are in some 
measure relieved. He is, says the Apostle, the Saviour of 
all men, esfecia//y of them that believe. There is a pecul- 
iar and an especial sense of pardon and joy that comes 
into the heart of a man who understands what Christ is 
doing; but even from the heart of men who do not under- 
stand, the load is being taken off. Why is it to-day that 
America is showing progress and India and China are not? 
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Why but this: that this religious spirit which finds its ex- 
pression in our churches, temples, prayers, in our Christian 
experience, is setting the face, not merely of Christian 
men toward the future, but of the whole Nation toward the 
future? We have a kind of universal instinct, drinking it 
in through mother’s milk, breathing it in our Christian at- 
mosphere, that the past is not ours and that the future is 
ours. It is from Christ that we get this idea. If we have 
faith, we leave the past with God; or, if we have not faith, 
we leave it alone. We do not know how it will be cared 
for, but we leave it alone, and put our faces toward the 
future. America is a country of progress because Christ 
is lifting off the burden of sin even from men who do not 
know him and do not understand him. 

And this is a perpetual process. He is ever lifting off 
sin from the world. He is doing it day by day, hour by 
hour. It is a continuous process. Redemption did not 
begin with Calvary. Wasnot Moses redeemed? Wasnot 
David redeemed? Did the apostles and patriarchs not 
know the forgiveness of sin? There is a gospel according 
to David, according to Ezekiel, according to Jeremiah, ac- 
cording to Amos, according to Malachi, according to every 
one of the Hebrew prophets. God has always been lifting 
off the sin of the world, and he is still lifting it off. He is 
the Lamb that was slain from the foundation of the world. 
He is the Lamb that still is slain. If not, what is the 
meaning of the warning, Lest we crucify the Lord afresh 
and put him to an open shame? Oh, he is lifting it off! 
He has lifted off the burden of sin from men, and he will 
do it to the end of time. 

How? Ah, that is the question. How? Not how will 
the suffering of one avail to let another go free from pen- 
alty; but how can the suffering of one avail to purify 
another? The Church has been discussing that problem 
through many years, and philosophers have presented 
different answers. I am not going to offer any answer at 
all this morning. It is one thing to ask the question, 
What? and another thing to ask the question, How? It 
is one thing to understand that a thing grows, and another 
thing to understand how it grows. I do not know how it 
is that the sacrifice of Christ is availing to uplift the world. 
I do not understand it. I wish I did. I am trying to 
understand that problem; I am studying it in the Bible, 
in the closet, in prayer. I am not satisfied with any of 
the answers which the new theology or the old theology 
gives to the question, How is it that the sacrifice of 
Christ avails to take away the sin? Least of all am I 
satisfied with the answer which some men give—that it 
does not avail, that there was no need of any Sufferer, 
only of a teacher and example. That satisfies me least of 
all. But though I do not know how it is that Christ’s 
suffering is to purify the human race-—perhaps the Church 
is not pure enough and noble enough yet to understand 
the divine meaning of suffering—I can see that Christ is 
lifting off the sin, that wherever that cross of Christ has 
gone there has gone a new and better life. Liberty means 
something different to-day from what liberty meant in the 
old days before Christ was born; government means 
something different; education means something different : 
that purity is purer, and truth is truer, and justice is more 
just, and love more loving. Charity and mercy, in any true 
and profound sense of the term, were born in Bethlehem. 
The church and the mission school and the hospital and 
poorhouse have had their growth under the shadow of Calvary 
and the cross. These things are not in China, nor in India. 
The Dark Continent is just as dark in this nineteenth 
century as it was in the first century. It is only where 
that great, radiant cross of Christ has been carried that 
with it law and life and joy have been carried, and 
the sin has been taken away. I believe that Denmark 
and Sweden are being slowly lifted above the sea. I do 
not know how; do not know the mysterious power that is 
raising them. But they are being raised. That is enough. 
And I can see that the human race is being raised wherever 
the cross of Christ has gone; wherever this message, Behold 
the Lamb of God, that has taken away the sins of the 
world, has been uttered, man has been lifted up into a 
better, diviner life. Dr. Raymond told us the other night 
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about those geysers flowing with boiling water. The ice 
and snow come down, from the mountain-tops, and then 
they pour down through subterranean channels, and in 
some strange places, but where no man knows, they are 
heated, and come bubbling to the surface of the earth 
again. We know they are warmed, but we know not how. 
And we do not need to wait until we find out how, before 
we Welieve that they are warm. And so the hearts that 
are cold and sensual and proud and selfish, whenever they 
are brought in contact with the heart of God through the 
Lord Jesus Christ, are warmed. They come into contact 
with him and become different men. The nation is a 
different nation, the civilization is a different civilization, 
the type of characteris a different type of character. 
Christian character is not Hindu character. It is not 
African character. It is distinctively Christian character ; 
a character warm with love, because it has been warmed 
in the secret places of the Most High. as) 

God is taking away the sins of the world ; not only in this 
broad sense, but also in a more special sense, he is taking sin 
away from individual men and women. Go into any pagan 
temple to-day, and the sound that goes up therefrom is a 
wail,a cry. The clearest message that I can find anywhere 
in pagan literature, Greek, Roman, Hindu, Scandinavian, 
North American Indian, Chinese—the clearest message of 
forgiveness that I can find in any pagan literature is this 
cry in the old Vedic hymn: “O Varuna, art thou not also 
merciful ?’ And I put alongside of that this declaration 
in the old Hebrew Scriptures: Thou forgivest our iniqui- 
ties, thou healest our diseases, thou savest our life from 
destruction, thou crownest us with loving-kindness and 
tender mercies, thou fillest our age with good. There are 
the two: O Varuna, art thou not merciful? O God, thou 
hast taken away my sin, healed my disease, crowned me 
with loving-kindness and tender mercies. Is there no 
difference? Here in this house I wonder if there are not 
some pagans who have not got any further than this: I 
wonder if there is a God, and I wonder if he is merciful. 
And there are some Christians who know that God has for- 
given their sins, healed their diseases, saved their lives 
from their own self-destruction, put on them the crown of 
his own loving-kindness and tender mercies. 

Are there no souls that have come into this house this 
morning burdened with the past—the sense of sin, the 
consciousness of irreparable transgression? Christ hath 
come to bear your sin and burdenaway. Why do you con- 
tinue to bear this burden of the past? Learn not from 
me; learn from this broken bread and shed blood that 
there is a Lamb of God, and that he takes away the sin 
of the world. You can throw all that past on to him, and 
you can begin over the new life free and clear and disen- 
tangled from it. And are there others who have come 
here with a great gladness? ‘Turn that gladness into a 
song of love and thankfulness to this Lamb of God. When 
the Lord finished the Last Supper, the record tells us they 
sang a hymn. We do not know what hymn they sang, but 
we know what were the psalms the Jews used to sing in 
the great Passover feast, and here is one of them; and 
probably it was some such psalm as this the disciples sang 
that night : 


I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh my 
help. My help cometh from the Lord, which made heaven and 
earth. He will not suffer thy foot to be moved : he that keepeth 
thee will not slumber. Behold, he that keepeth Israel shall 
neither slumber nor sleep. The Lord is thy keeper: the Lord 
is thy shade upon thy right hand. The sun shall not smite thee 
by day, nor the moon by night. The Lord shall preserve thee 
from all evil: he shall preserve thy soul. The Lord shall pre- 
serve thy going out and thy coming in from this time forth, and 
even for evermore. 


It is with that chant on our lips, with that song in our 
hearts, some of us have come here to church this morning. 
Oh, friends, he was despised that we might be glorified, 
he was rejected that we might be accepted, he was out- 
cast that we might be welcomed. He that knew no sin 
became a sinner for us, that we might be made the right- 
eousness of God in him. Let us come to this table not 
with a sound of mourning. Let us come with a belief that 
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he is indeed the Lamb of God; that the sacrifice is his, 
not ours. He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins. 
Strange! /ustice forgiving sins. Yes. It is just to for- 
give our sin, because that sin he has taken upon himself. 
Let us come to this table, this sacred table, with thankful- 
ness, and let us go out with a great consecration. The 
waters come pouring down from the Arctic zone into the 
Gulf of Mexico, and there they are warmed and grow into 
the Gulf Stream, and they go pouring out along our coast 
and across the Atlantic Ocean, and spread out like a great 
fan and cover with their warmth the whole European coast, 
and the lands they kiss answer with the song and the joy 
of fruitful harvest. So let us come to-day to the heart of 
God, and get warm. Have we come out of the Arctic 
zone? ‘There is warmth enough here. Come, oh come 
to the Lamb of God that takes away the sin of the world, 
and let us go forth a real church of Christ, bound 
together by the love that we have for Christ, and carrying, 
wherever we go, the strength and the joy of Christ’s great 


love ! 
The Godly Man’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


For the next seven weeks our study is to be in the 
Hebrew Psalter. I shall not attempt to make this acritical 
study. Questions respecting authorship and probable cir- 
cumstances of composition I shall not discuss, and shall 
refer to such questions only as they throw light upon the 
inner meaning of the Psalms themselves. ‘These are for 
the most part as yet both difficult and doubtful questions, 
and in these lessons I do not attempt to enter upon unset- 
tled problems. In studying this Hebrew Psalter let us, 
however, remember that we are studying poetry. Let us 
study it as we might study the hymns of Charles Wesley 
or Frederick W, Faber. Let us remember that they are 
not chapters in theology or philosophy; that we are to 
look in them for truth, but for the truth of sentiment, feel- 
ing, experience, rather than for the truth of logic, science, 
or philosophy. Let us not forget that the language of 
imagination is different from the language of science, and 
that myths, metaphors, hyperboles, and passioned exuber- 
ance, all have their right place in Psalms which contain the 
expression of a feeling often too intense to be expressed. 


The Psalter begins, as the Sermon on the Mount begins, 
with a beatitude. The first Psalm is one of praise to 
practical righteousness. Blessed is the godly man, is its 
theme. The voice of religion in the Old Testament as 
well as in the New is a voice of joy. In this respect per- 
haps more than in any other does the religion of the Bible— 
of the Old and New Testaments—differ from that of pagan- 
ism. The sound that rises from pagan temples everywhere 
is a wail; the sound that rises from Christian temples is a 
song of thanksgiving or a shout of victory. The Christian 
religion is the only one which has ever framed the Doxology 
or a Deum Laudamus,” 


The godly man is happy in what he escapes. In his 
daily life he is not caught by the counsels of earthly expe- 
diency and personal self-interest. From all the torturing 
perplexities of one entangled in such mazes he is delivered ; 
he guides himself alone by the counsels of righteousness. 
He stands not in the way of sinners. His path is not 
their path, nor his habit their habit, nor does his life tend 
as their life tends. He sits not in the company, the social 
gathering, “ the club meetings,” of the scorners. The mis- 
anthropes and cynics who have no faith in God, or in man, 
or in the powers of righteousness, are not his companions. 
He breathes a different atmosphere, and rejoices in a 
different faith. 


This godly man is happy in the sources of his life. The 
law of Jehovah is his delight. Law is not to him a bond- 
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age, but an emancipation. He is i# the law, not wader the 
law. It is an instrument which he uses for his strength 
and for his deliverance, as one uses electricity to carry 
his messages, or gravitation to do some measure of his 
drudgery. To the law-breaker law is a terror; to the law- 
abiding it is a protection, a strength, a refuge. He has 
subjects for his thinking which inspire and lift him up. He 
follows Paul’s counsel: “Whatsoever things are true, 
honorable, just, pure, lovely, of good report, on these 
things he thinks.” Happy is the man who has pure and 
noble thoughts for his companions. Sleeplessness ceases 
to be an evil when the wakeful hours are full of such inspi- 
rations. 

Such a man in the world is like a tree in the desert, yet 
planted by living waters. “ Like a tree,” says Jeremiah, 
“planted by the waters, that spreadeth her roots by the 
river, and shall not see when heat cometh, but her leaf 
shall be green; and shall not be careful in the year of 
drought, neither shall cease from yielding fruit.” He is 
fed as by a secret manna ; he knows the experience of the 
Master, and with him can say, “I have meat to eat that 
ye know not of.” He waits on the Lord, renews his 
strength, mounts up as on eagles’ wings, runs and is not 
weary, walks and faints not. With Paul he is able to do 
and to endure all things through Christ that strengtheneth 
him. 

The blessedness of this man is seen more clearly in con- 
trast with the ungodly. At first, indeed, one may see no 
difference between the two, and with the author of “ Eccle- 
siastes”” he may cynically declare, “ All things are alike 
to all. There is one event to the righteous and to the 
wicked, to the clean and to the unclean, to him that sacri- 
ficeth and to him that sacrificeth not: as is the good, so is 
the sinner; and he that sweareth as he that feareth an 
oath.” Nay, like the Hebrew Psalmist, he may even think 
that the wicked have an exceptional prosperity. “ They 
are not in trouble as other men; neither are they plagued 
like other men. Their eyes stand out with fatness: they 
have more than heart could wish.” But when he goes 
into the sanctuary of God and understands their end, he 
comes to a different judgment. Even this life is a kind of 
judgment day. The chaff and the wheat lie indistinguish- 
ably together until the wind of some great trial blows upon 
them; then the chaff is driven away, and the wheat 
remains. When these trial hours come, the ungodly can- 
not stand ; they do not stand. 


The way of the ungodly may at first be full of flowers, 
the skies bright above, the birds songful about, but the 
way of the ungodly perishes, as a path fades away into 
the desert and disappears. “The paths of their way are 
turned aside; they come to nothing, and perish.” I am 
told, though I do not vouch for the accuracy of the infor- 
mation, that no liquor-dealer in New York has established 
a family permanently in wealth, or even in competence, 
and I believe that life would bear substantially the same 
testimony respecting the way of the gambler and the slave- 


trader. 


“ Thou who art the lover of the sparrow, and art grieved to 
see it fall, are we not better than many sparrows? Fold us to 
thy heart, and grant that we may have communicated to us the 
consciousness of it. Oh, how poor we are in ourselves! Oh, 
how rich we might bein thee! Rain down upon us the light of 
God. Pour from thyself streams of light, and life, and joy in 
the Holy Ghost. And bring us at last amid tears, beyond 
sighing and sorrow, beyond sinning, into the land of rest.” 


“ May we be filled on the way, not with sorrow alone, but 
with those joys which are born of sorrow. And while we sigh, 
and are sad, may there spring to our lips many and many a song 
of triumph. May we pluck beforehand, from the branches, 
that fruit which hath in it eternal life; and may we joy in each 
other, and bear one another's burdens, and pray for one another, 
and forgive one another, and in all things be to each other what 
the dear Jesus was to his disciples when he companioned with 
them on earth.” 


Religious News 


The Ramabai Association 
From a Special Correspondent 


The annual meeting of the Ramabai Association was held in 
Boston on Friday afternoon, March 11, the President, the Rev. 
E. E. Hale, D.D., in the chair. There were no special attrac- 
tions in the way of extra speakers, but the ordinary routine 
filled an interesting hour. The report of the Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Miss A. P. Granger, showed that there are now forty- 
nine Circles auxiliary to the parent institution, a majority of 
these maintaining their pledges, a few doing even better than 
they had promised. But, alas! the great State of California, 
whose shores were the last to see the brave little woman who 
established these Circles, and which was so generous at first, 
seems to have forgotten that the pledges were for ten years. No 
payment has been received from there this year. Had every 
Circle been as remiss, where now would be the Sharada Sadana ? 
In spite of this declension of interest in one or two instances, the 
general work of raising funds for the school has been success- 
ful. The Treasurer reported that the entire income for the past 
year was $6,507.45, while the current expenses have been but 
$5,577.70. In addition to this, school property to the amount 
of $12,000 has been purchased in Poona, where the school fs 
now permanently fixed. Dr. Hale called special attention to the 
rarity of a person collecting funds, as Ramabai did, and then 
turning every penny over to others to handle, and accepting with 
deep gratitude whatever those persons should afterwards choose 
to send from time to time to carry on the work for which the 
money was originally raised. One can hardly imagine a more 
securely managed educational fund. And that the fund is being 
wisely used no better proof is needed than can be drawn from 
the annual reports. 

Mrs. J. W. Andrews, Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
gave a detailed account of the various incidents connected with 
the purchase of the house and land in Poona, the mental turmoil 
incited by the fact that the school was to be absolutely secular, 
and the triumphant courage and success of Ramabai. Then 
followed a long and altogether admirable letter from Ramabai 
herself, and a bundle of notes and letters from the little widows, 
in penmanship that any of the officers of the Association might 
well envy, and, barring a few slips, in English that our own 
school-children need not have been ashamed to use. 

Mrs. Andrews related a characteristic story of Ramabai’s 
pluck and business ability: “ Thinking that a reduction of price 
[of the Poona property] might be obtained by a personal interview 
with the owner, who was then in the hills for his health, Rama- 
bai asked the gentlemen of the committee to visit him. But one 
had no faith in the success of the mission, another could not ride 
horseback, and the third, being engaged to dine out on a certain 
day, could not pass two sleepless nights before that event. It 
was left for Ramabai to act alone. Accordingly she took the 
midnight train, reached the foot of the mountains at five o’clock 
in the morning, hired a horse, and rode sixteen miles up the 
famous hills of Matheran. She found the gentleman, stated to 
him her business, explained her work, and interested him so 
much that, after a brief consultation with his wife, he reduced 
the price to $9,000 [from about $12,000]. Ramabai then de- 
scended the mountain under a scorching sun, and, though weary 
and sore from her long ride, took the afternoon train to Bombay 
for the purchase-money awaiting her there, and which the next day 
was deposited in a bank in the name of the Sharada Sadana.” 

Amid the Hindu bickerings and charges that she was subvert- 
ing the customs of the people and introducing a new religion, 
Ramabai for a long time stood firm, but at last, weary-hearted, 
she appealed to the Association for vindication. Under the seas 
and over the deserts and up the slopes of the Ghauts flashed 
the quick message, “ Be firm. The Association supports you. 
Funds and letter coming,” and the faint heart was strengthened 
and the fire of consecrated endeavor waxed hotter than ever, 
and opposition was burned away in its glow. 

The school is no longer an experiment. There are now forty- 
three pupils, thirty of whom are widows, three deserted wives, 
three married girls, and seven unmarried girls. Four teachers 
are employed, and kindergarten instruction has been introduced. 
The new grounds consist of about two and three-quarters acres 
of land, with two bungalows at present, one for a dormitory and 
one for a school-room. There must be an additional teachers’ 
dormitory, and a building to receive new-comers. Arrange- 
ments are made for the construction of these, and when all are 
completed the school will be well housed, and the institution will 
be in reality what one of the little widows calls it in her letter, 
“such a pleasant home, sweet home.” 

A letter to the “ Dear Friends in America,” signed by the 
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pupils, says: “ Panditabai loves us asa mother would love her 
children, and therefore we are never homesick. We are all 
very happy here, because everybody is so kind to us. ... We 
all try to leave off our old habits and to improve ourselves. . . . 
You and the Pandita are the cause of all this happiness. There 
are many of our countrymen who are very rich, but they never 
thought of establishing such an institution for widows. But 
God has seen our sufferings, and created in your hearts the 
sympathy for the unprotected widows of our land. .. . We do 
not know how to express our gratitude to you. We will never 
be able to repay your kindness; but God will reward you for 
all this, and you will prosper, and your country. How we all 
wish to be like our dear Panditabai, who is of so much use to our 
countrywomen !”’ 

The pathos of,the letter is in the thought that the thirty names 
that follow are the names not only of children, but of widows, 
and that the word “ sufferings” which they use has a depth of 
horror of which we cannot conceive. Any one who has contrib- 
uted a dollar towards bringing sunshine and happiness to their 
lives can from this simple tribute of gratitude draw a richer 
dividend than the richest corporation could afford. 

In closing the meeting Dr. Hale read letters from the Vice- 
Presidents, Bishop Brooks and Dr. Lyman Abbott, and called 
special attention to the following words of Dr. Abbott's: 


I should like to reaffirm my conviction that we should be more wise than we 
have been in our missionary movements if we were to concentrate our Christian 
force to no inconsiderable extent upon spontaneous and indigenous movements 
like that of Ramabai. We have far too much confounded Christianity with 
that particular form which it has taken on in our Anglo-Saxon race. The more 
fully we are able to recognize the spirit of faith, hope, and love, the spirit that is 
born of God in the hearts of his children wherever they are, and the more we are 
able to encourage by our sympathies and our support that spirit, and to answer 
the aspirations of human hearts by presenting to them the simple Gospel of 
our Lord without our traditional forms and creeds, leaving them to create their 
own forms as we have created ours, the more efficient and capable, 1 am sure, we 
shall be in fulfilling the mission of the Master. LCB 


Professor Tucker and Dartmouth 


We have already published the fact of Dr. Tucker’s call to 
the presidency of Dartmouth College. The reasons stated in 
the following letter for his declination are of such public interest 
that we give the letter in full) We have commented upon it in 
our Outlook columns: 


To the Trustees of Dartmouth College: 

Gentlemen—The circumstances in which you put upon me the very high honor 
and duty of serving the College as President have greatly increased the respon- 
sibility attending my present decision. 

You will, recall the strenuous endeavor which I made to anticipate and 
arrest your action, upon the first intimation of it, owing to my conviction 
that my future work was-already determined. The fact, however, that you 
thought it wise, in view of the interests of the College, to overrule my judg- 
ment, taken in connection with the expressed feeling of a large number of 
the Faculty and Alumni, has led me to re-examine my position with the utmost 
seriousness. I have accepted in its full significance the private statement of 
one of the Board that “this consensus of judgment and feeling has created a 
new condition.” ‘It has been to me, I can assure you, a far more serious mat- 
ter to attempt to determine my duty in the light of your action and of the 
opinions of others than in the light simply of my own convictions. Still, after 
the most deliberate and anxious thought, I am constrained to abide by the con- 
viction which I first declared to you, and to return to you the election to the 
presidency of the College. 

It is due to you and to those who are vitally concerned in this decision that I 
should state briefly but clearly the reasons which have led to it. The fact that 
these reasons center in my personal thought and circumstance may make them 
less convincing to you while more imperative to me. 

Twelve years ago I gave up the pastorate to enter upon the work of training 
men for the ministry. The change was not made without a struggle, but it was 
made intelligently, and with the determination to take part with those who were 
seeking to broaden and adjust the Christian Church to its new relations to 
society and the world. There were signs at the time that this expansion and 
adjustment would be accompanied by much discussion, perhaps by dissensions. 
The signs were soon verified. The past years have been years of theological 
and religious controversy. I have no doubt that more rapid progress has been 
made in this way than could have been made by any other method. But the end 
of the controversy, when it is reached, is not rest; it is not freedom even ; it is 
opportunity. Thechief object which, with others, I cherished at the beginning 
has not been accomplished ; it has simply been made possible. It remains for 
those who contended for freedom, to apply the larger Christianity thus gained 
to the great social needs to which it is fitted; and especially to lead out young 
men who are entering the ministry, who are for this very reason entering the 
ministry, into those wide and influential relations in which a Christian minister 
may now stand toward society. One distinct outcome of recent theological 
movements, the one outcome in which I am most directly concerned, is the cre- 
ation of the Department of Christian Sociology. 

Your summons, therefore, to the service of the College finds me so far com- 
mitted to an idea at the time of its opportunity, and to such definite and far- 
reaching plans for its accomplishment, that I have not been able to assure 
myself that I could carry over to the administration of the College those first 
great enthusiasms which are the necessary condition of all-noble and effective 
service. 

Beyond this commitment to an idea, to which I have devoted myself, lies my 
sense of obligation to the institution with which Iam connected. It has been, 
as you are aware, the fortune of Andover Seminary to suffer more severely than 
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other institutions of like character under the dissensions of the past years. 
The legal difficulties attending the theological controversy are over, and the 
controversy itself is practically at an end, but the Seminary now needs and 
demands the most loyal devotion of those who stand for its reconstruction and 
enlargement. My responsibility to Andover is not only that of an alumnus, 
but also of an active participatorin the events which have brought about the 
present condition of affairs. Knowing, as I do, all the facts in reference both 
to the College and to the Seminary, 1 have no hesitancy in saying that the 
Seminary calls for more arduous service in its behalf for the next years than 
the College. It would be inappropriate for me to specify in this connection its 
particular needs, but they are such as to create in the minds of my associates 
the same sense of obligation which I have avowed for myself. The unity 
which has thus far characterized our action is not only the expression of loyalty 
to a common idea, but the acknowledgment of a common obligation to an 
institution through which that idea has been maintained in courage and sacri- 
fice. 

You will allow me to remind you of the advantage which I have had, in con- 
sidering the question before me, from my knowledge, as a member of the Board, 
of the condition of the College. According to that knowledge, nothing, in my 
opinion, justifies any fear for its future. The confidence which you have reposed 
in me by your election, and the general unanimity with which the friends of the 
College have accepted your choice, have deeply affected me. Under other per- 
sonal conditions I should respond to your call with the greatest alacrity—not, 
however, because it represents a present necessity, but rather because it repre- 
sents to my mind a clear and most alluring opportunity. Dartmouth College 
was never in a better condition to honor any man by its choice. As you well 
know, the finances of the College are on a sound basis, and its financial pros- 
pects are most assuring. The Faculty is more complete, and represents a 
higher standard of instruction, than at any time in the history of the College. 
The Alumni have been brought into active participation in the management of 
its affairs. And the Board of Trust is, as been proved by recent acts, thor- 
oughly united and harmonious. Sharing with you the responsibility for the 
immediate future of the College, | express my confident assurance of its peace 
and prosperity. 

l am, in most respectful acknowledgment of your action as a Board, and in 
the highest personal esteem to you as my colleagues, 

Very sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM JEWETT TUCKER. 


Church Gleanings 


—The Rev. Dr. Newman, of the First Congregational Church 
in Washington, has been invited to take the presidency of 
Marietta (Ohio) College, but has declined the offer. 

—In 1890 the number of new books on thebdlogy and ques- 
tions of Biblical exposition and interpretation published in Eng- 
land was 555; in the United States, 467. In 1891 England fell 
back to §20, while the United States advanced to 528. 

—The “Southern Workman,” published at Hampton, says 
that General Armstrong’s condition is still one of improvement 
from week to week. A wheeled chair in which he can take the 
air, and has even made a tour of the various shops, is a great 
addition to his comfort. 

—At the monthly meeting of the New York Presbytery last 
week, the Rev. Charles S. Robinson tendered his resignation as 
pastor of the Thirteenth Street Church. Dr. Robinson said 
that his time was so engaged in personal matters that he must 
ask to be relieved of the charge. 

—The Rev. N. D. Hillis, pastor of a Presbyterian church in 
Evanston, Ill., has, the New York “ Tribune” states, thrice been 
asked to become pastor of the Park Street Congregational 
Church in Boston, the last time being only a few days ago. 
Thus far Mr. Hillis holds out against this persuasion. A salary 
of $7,000 and an assistant have been offered him. 

—Robert A. Woods, head of the Andover House in Boston, 
opens the series on the “ Conditions of the Poor,” in the April 
“ Scribner,” with an article on “ The Social Awakening in Lon- 
don,” in which he reviews the important social experiments in 
that city which in recent years have accomplished so much good. 
Mr. Woods made a long residence in London to study these 
questions, and writes from the fullest knowledge. 

—The New York Presbytery has appointed a committee to 
consider the needs of the destitute portions of New York and to 
report upon the duty of the Presbyterians in view of them. The 
committee consists of Dr. Charles A. Stoddard, of the “ Ob- 
server;” Dr. George Alexander, Dr. R. R. Booth, Dr. J. R. 
Kerr, Walter Carter, John Sloane, and Professor J. J. Steven- 
son, of the University of the City of New York. 

—A cablegram from London says that it is understood that 
the Rev. Dr. Pierson, of Philadelphia, who officiated in Mr. 
Spurgeon’s pulpit during the latter’s final illness, and who has 
since then continued in that capacity, will be invited by the 
trustees of the Metropolitan Tabernacle to fill the pulpit, either 
permanently or for a term of five years. It is thought that he 
will probably accept the latter offer. 

—A foreign missionary rally will be held in the Clinton Ave- 
nue Congregational Church of Brooklyn on Monday, March 28, 
afternoon and evening. The Rev. A. J. F. Behrends, D.D., will 
preside at the first session, and the speakers will be the Rev. C. C. 
Tracy, of Turkey, the Rev. E. S. Hume, of India, the Rev. W. N. 
Chambers, of Turkey, and the Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, D.D., of 
New York. At the evening session the Rev. R. R. Meredith, 
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D.D., will preside, and the speakers will be Miss Margaret W. 
Leitch, of Ceylon, B. N. Bridgman, M.D., the Rev. A. H. Brad- 
ford, D.D., of Montclair, N.J., and the Rev. R. S. Storrs, D.D., 
President of the A. B. C. F. M. 

—The American Institute of Christian Philosophy meets at 
Hamilton Hall, Columbia College, this city, on the first Tuesday 
of the month, at 8 p.m. The following speakers and topics are 
expected for the coming months: April 5, Professor Langdon S. 
Thompson, Jersey City, on “ Religion in Art;” May 2, the Rev. 
J. H. Edwards, New York, on “ Evolution and Free Will;” 
June 7, Professor E. D. Shimer, Jamaica, N. Y., “ Metaphysical 
Assumptions.” 

—A conference of representatives of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church from all parts of the country to form a National Union 
of City Evangelization was held in Pittsburg, Pa., last week. 
A plan of organization was adopted recommending a general 
union composed of representatives from the various unions and 
the preparation of a memorial to the next General Conference 
asking that the purposes of the organization be inserted in the 
Discipline of the Church. 

—The March meeting of the Congregational Club of New 
York was held at the St. Denis Hotel on Monday evening last. 
The topic for the evening was “ Popular Amusements.” The 
following were the principal speakers on the programme: The 
Rev. Roderick Terry, D.D., pastor of the South Reformed 
Church, New York; Mr. A. M. Palmer, the Rev. Joseph Ander- 
son, D.D., of Waterbury, Conn., and the Rev. Howard Duffield, 
D.D., pastor of the First Presbyterian Church. 


A Request 

I am engaged in preparing a new hymn-book, which will be 
the immediate successor of “ Plymouth Collection,” the first col- 
lection to set the fashion of congregational singing in this coun- 
try, from books furnishing the music as well as the words to the 
congregation. My object is to make, by an eclectic process, a 
collection of tunes which have proved themselves adapted to 
congregational use, by being successfully used in congregational 
service. I shall be glad to have any readers send me the 
names of any tunes, not which are personal favorites with them, 
but which are, within their knowledge, sung with heartiness and 
effect by a worshiping congregation. I send this letter simul- 
taneously to a number of the religious papers, in hope thus to secure 
the largest possible result of the experience of the Church in an 
endeavor to contribute something to popular congregational 
worship. 

LYMAN ABBOTT. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 

—P. A. Bradford, of Oswego, Kan., has resigned. 

—E. J. Evans, of Fairfax, la., has resigned, and will enter the Episcopal 
Church. 

—J. S. Voorhees, of Pueblo, Cal., accepts a call to the Second Church of Win- 
sted, Ct. 

—D. C. Stone, of the Pilgrim Church, North Canaan, Ct., has resigned. 

—J. E. Butler accepts a call to Kalkaska, Mich. 

—C. O. Parker was ordained and installed as pastor of the church in Canter- 
bury, Ct., on March 2. 

—A. H. Tyler, of Dover, Mass., resigns on account of ill health. 

—W. C. Hain, of Osseo, Wis., has resigned. 

—A. G. Peck, of Boston, Mass., has received a call from the church in Milford, 
N. H. 

—W. E. Shinn has become pastor of the Prospect Avenue Church of Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

—C. M. Lamson declines his call to the Salem Street Church of Worcester, 
Mass. 

—W. S. Bugbey accepts a call to Marysville, O. 
‘—G. W. Wright, of Bethel, Vt., has resigned. 

—E. H. Libby accepts a call to the Ewing Street Church of Chicago, II). 

—J. L. Fonda accepts a call to Providence, IIL 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—J. E. Pierce, of Farmingdale, N. J., died on March 13. 

—K. P. Ketchum has resigned the pastorate of the First Church of Plainfield, 
N. J. 

—J. W. Cathcart has received a call from the church in McDonald, Pa. 

—R. V. Hunter, of the Seventh Church of Indianapolis, Ind., accepts a call to 
the Central Church of Terre Haute. 

—A. B. Wilson accepts a call to Edinburgh, III. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—Henry C. Swenzel, of Scranton, Pa., accepts his call from St. Luke’s 
Church (P. E.), Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—J.H. Chapin, for many years pastor of the First Universalist Church of 
Meriden, Ct., died suddenly on March 14, at the age of sixty. 

—W. M. Reilly has resigned the rectorship of All Saints’ Church (P. E.), 
Scotch Plains, N. Y. 

—W. W. Pratt has received a call from the Baptist church in Passaic, N. J. 

—R. R. Claiborne, of Youngstown, O., has become rector of St. Luke’s 
Church (P. E.), Kalamazoo, Mich. 

—C. E. Perkins, of the Second Unitarian Church of Athol, Mass., has re- 
signed, and accepts a call from lowa City, Ia. 
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Books and Authors 


Recollections of a Happy Life’ 


Three selections taken from the autobiography of Mari- 
anne North are perhaps the best keynotes to an under- 
standing of the pleasant title of the published work, 
“ Recollections of a Happy Life.” The first extract was 
written after the death of her dearly loved father, the great 
sorrow of the writer’s life: “ I resolved to keep out of the 
way ofall friends and relations till I had schooled myself into 
that cheerfulness which makes life pleasant to those around 
us.” The second extract was written after the completion 
of her generous gift to the English people at Kew: “I had 
much trouble, but also much pleasure, in the work. What 
need now is there to remember the former?” And the 
last was said of her by a friend, who solved the secret of 
her happiness thus: “It was delightful to meet any one 
who found pearls in every ugly oyster.” 

In a day of paraded autobiographical miseries there is a 
genuine sense of relief in the prospect of following the 
story of a life which proclaims itself “happy” on the title- 
page ; but when the tale is told it is not difficult to read 
between the lines that the writer had her share of trouble, 
and was subject to the discomforts of climate and illness 
as are ordinary mortals. ‘The contentment and happiness 
which Marianne North carries with her in this story of her 
lonely wanderings over the face of the globe come from 
within, not from without. A vivid interest in all things, a 
heart kept youthful to the end, a resolute spirit which no 
unusual event could startle or surprise, and a remarkable 
elasticity of body and mind, enabled her to look beyond 
the discomforts and hardships which often immediately 
surrounded her, and to see only the object in view. 

The compensation which Nature offers to those who 
forsake all others and cleave only unto her, was Marianne 
North’s in a high degree. She gives an idea of her close 
communion with all nature in a few words: 

‘* What nonsense people have written about the silence 
of the tropics! They go out only at noonday, when the 
birds have the sense to take their siestas. If they went 
out early, as I did, they would hear every sort of noise and 
sweet sound; then after sunset the crickets and frogs 
strike up, and a Babel of other strange talk begins.” 

“ The garden was her bazaar, and all nature her delight,” 
she says, in her lovely and loving tribute to her little niece ; 
and the description might well have answered for Marianne 
‘North herself. 

Pure love of nature as expressed in vegetation was what 
drew her from island to island and from continent to con- 
tinent in a ceaseless search for whatever flowers still 
blushed unseen. Once found, she made them her own by 
brush and canvas, and finally presented the result of her 
life’s work to the world. The collection of botanical 
paintings and the gallery which holds them stand at Kew, 
as a monument of her untiring energy and generosity. 
The work, if a labor of love, was none the less labor. 
While in India she writes: “I found that twelve hours 
of work daily,in boat and on land, without coming home 
to rest, was too much even for my strength.” And in 
Japan: “ After sketching all day amongst the dead leaves 
and morning white frosts, I used to be scarcely able to 
stand from stiffness and coming rheumatism, and had 
to hold on by a tree at first till I could use my feet.” 
And later, when the vegetation of South Africa presented 
a field hopelessly large, she says: “It was impossible to 
paint fast enough, but we can all work hard at what we 
like best.” 

The autobiography is full of the personality of the 
writer, and the English is easy and flowing, if at times dif- 
fuse. Subjected to revision and compression, the work 
might have lost ‘in freshness and natural charm; but, on 
the other hand, the reader is often bewildered by a recur- 
ring vagueness and confusion in construction, and by the 
kaleidoscopic views of nations and peoples. The power 
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of drawing out only the best, and passing on, was the 
writer’s also ; but this rapidity of movement is an undoubted 
defect from a literary point of view. 

* Recollections of a Happy Life” must appeal to every 
lover of nature as the work of a close and true student of 
her beauties. To the trained botanist the interest will be 
redoubled, and for the laity the descriptions of vegetation 
are not always technical, and often present lovely word- 
pictures, as in the following passages: 

“The ground was blue with forget-me-nots and blue 
anemones, just like our white wood anemones. The 
maidenhair fern covered the ground between the flowers 
as grass does in England. The road beyond Markunda 
wound along through the grandest forests of pine two 
hundred feet high, often draped to the very tops with 
Virginian creeper, and the peeps of snow mountains and 
blue sky seen through these were enough to drive one 
wild.” (India.) 

“ Farther down the steep path were masses of sensitive- 
plants, covering the bank with the brightest of green velvet 
and delicate lilac buttons. I never could resist passing 
the handle of my net over this, when instantly the whole 
bank became of a dull, dead, earthy tint, and only the dry 
twigs and stalks of the plants were visible, with their 
shrinking branchlets starting from them at most acute 
angles.” (Brazil.) 

In the character of Marianne North, a keen sense of 
humor added to her strong common sense and self-control 
prevented her from becoming the extremist which her life 
might have produced. A jest never comes amiss to her, 
even when directed against herself. Indeed, she asserts, 
“ A joke was often my most useful friend in traveling 
alone, helping me far more than any quantity of money or 
men could.” Her courage was proven more than once, 
and ever stood the test. Not many men could have faced 
death as cooll¥, not many women could have shown them- 
selves as unsentimentally pitiful over the troubles and 
pains of other creatures, brute and human, as this remark- 
able woman. The following incidents are but examples of 
many other similar occasions : 

“The only horse to be had, I was warned, was ‘pecul- 
iar’—a mild term, for he required three men to hold his 
head when I mounted the next morning, and two to lead 
him the first mile, after which he tossed me off and tried 
to macadamize me while my foot was still caught in the 
stirrup and his heels close to my head. I felt sure death 
was coming, and felt quite comfortable, but thought he 
was a long while about it. I had no fear, only wished it 
over. Then the stirrup-leather broke, the brute got out of 
my way, and I got up none the worse. I never saw such 
a picture of fear as the face of the poor fellow who had 
led the horse. He was trembling all over; his eyes were 
starting from his head; he could not move for some 
moments. I only thought of restoring him to his senses. 
I stroked his poor hand which had been hurt by the horse 
crushing him against the rocky bank.” And again: ‘“ My 
old horse was very quiet, but as there was little for 
him to eat besides dust, I divided my luncheon with him, 
and came home rather hungry.” When pain and suffer- 
ing come to her, and must be mentioned, she speaks now 
and then of “my old enemy” and “the old pain,” but they 
are almost strangers to the reader. 

The last record of the autobiography of Marianne 
North is written at the beloved home, Alderley, in 1886, 
four years before her death. 

“I have found,” she says, “the exact place I wished for, 
and already my garden is becoming famous among those 
who love plants; and I hope it may serve to keep my 
enemies, the so-called ‘nerves,’ quiet for the few years 
which are left me to live. The recollections of my happy 
life will also be a help to my old age. No life is so charm- 
ing as a country one in England, and no flowers are 
sweeter or more lovely than the primroses, cowslips, blue- 
bells, and violets which grow in abundance all round me 
here.” 

We find in this the old indomitable spirit which sent the 
wanderer hither and thither while strength lasted, and the 
same contentment which shows in the early pages when 
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she and Mrs. Agassiz agreed that “the greatest pleasure 
they knew was to see new and wonderful countries, and 
the only rival to that pleasure was the one of staying 
quietly at home.” 

Apart from the wealth of information gradually and 
unconsciously absorbed by the reader, as a lesson in 
patient labor, and as showing what an eager, interested 
woman may do single-handed, “ Recollections of a Happy 
Life” is invaluable. 


Privately Illustrated Books’ 


“ Bibliomania,” humorously remarks Mr. Burton in the 
“ Book-Hunter,” “is now understood to be an almost 
established ground for seclusion, and deprivation of the 
management of one’s own affairs.” But if it be a disease, 
bibliomania is a most genteel seizure and a most 
moral malady. It attacks only the rich; and if it does 
harm at all, it harms the original offender only, whose 
activities in other directions are thereby but slightly 
diminished. If it be not a disease, it is certainly a cult, 
and has its priests and presbyters. ‘Toone of its disciples 
we are indebted for the beautifully printed monograph 
before us, a volume as full of discursive and entertaining 
side chat as it is full of compactly arranged information—a 
most interesting special plea. 

Mr. Tredwell calls this a plea for bibliomania. He 
treats, however, of but one small branch of book-lore, 
discoursing through the whole five hundred pages on 
privately illustrated books. It is no trifling subject, if it 
be true, as seems evident from the statements here given, 
that thirteen millions of dollars are invested in this way 
in and around New York at the present time. It is no 
trifling subject, measured in terms of anxiety and care 
rather than of money, when one considers the enor- 
mous personal trouble which success in the pursuit 
involves. For evidently a book under process of pri- 
vate illustration is as constant a care and as continual 
an expense as a thoroughbred racer. The idea seems 
simple. One gets a standard edition of some really inter- 
esting work, say Abbott’s “ Life of Napoleon.” It is a very 
pleasant occupation to prowl about the print-shops and 
pick up portraits of Napoleon, of his Marshals, of the 
court, of the contemporaries mentioned; to add the 
pictures of the palaces, of the public halls and offices ; to 
complete with all the aids that well-chosen illustrations 
can give to the text. But now begins, instead of ends, 
the toil and the enjoyment of the worker. His portraits 
are of various manners, various dates, various sizes, 
various qualities. Insensibly his taste becomes culti- 
vated; he demands a steel print instead of a woodcut, 
a proof instead of an ordinary impression. Having, after 
months or years of search, fairly satisfied his taste and his 
literary conscience in the collecting, the uniting into vol- 
umes of these various-sized prints and pages is a matter of 
deliberation and of much consideration, Probably nine- 
tenths of the prints and all of the text must be “ inlaid ’’— 
that is, set, with edges beveled, into a sheet having open- 
ing just the size, with edges correspondingly beveled. 
Then comes the binding. The original two volumes have 
grown to four, or six, or twenty, and the original cost of 
perhaps ten dollars has grown to a value of five hundred 
or two thousand dollars. 

It is surprising to note, in turning the pages of this en- 
thusiastic and painstaking record, what interest is taken in 
this pursuit. ‘This work is based upon a lecture delivered 
before the Rembrandt Club in December, 1880, by Mr. 
Tredwell. It has grown into this elaborate work which 
gives account of several hundred private libraries contain- 
ing these special art objects. One of these libraries is that 
of the author, concerning the rarities in which the author’s 
modesty well-nigh prevents our getting an adequate notion. 
But very full details, varied with running comment, anec- 
dote, and reminiscence, are given for so many libraries in 
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this city, Boston, and Philadelphia as to fill us with inter- 
est. The love of books is certainly widespread. 

The tone of the book is one of gracious apology for the 
pursuit in question. But we cordially welcome such work- 
ers as Mr. Tredwell to the circle of book-lovers. There 
have been illustrators who have ruined historical literary 
monuments to enrich trifling scrap-books. Not of such is 
Mr. Tredwell. In its best estate the art of illustrating 
dignifies and adorns one’s leisure hours; and to the best 
estate of the art is this book devoted. 


* 


Fules Bastien-Lepage and His Art: A Memoir by Andr 
Theuriet. Bastien-Lepage as Artist, by George Clausen, 
A.R.W.S., with an Essay on Modern Realism in Painting 
by Walter Sickert, N.E.A.C., and a Study of Marie Bashkirt- 
seffV by Mathilde Blind. Illustrated. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York. $3.50.) From 1848 to 1884 is a brief span of life in 
which to accomplish any enduring results; yet in that term, 
between birth and death, Jules Bastien-Lepage wrought out his 
life-work, and became the head of a new school of painting. 
The rank of that school is still questioned by art critics. About 
the rank of the man himself, in his thorough clear-sightedness, 
sincerity, and rugged originality in painting that world which 
his own eyes saw, there is no room for candid and serious 
debate. Americans have been given the opportunity to see 
some of his more important canvases, which have been, or still 
are, on exhibition in public and private galleries in New York, 
Washington, Philadelphia, and Chicago. Consequently we can 
judge for ourselves. Bastien-Lepage has been called the Zola 
of modern painting, and this because of his relentless realism 
and avoidance of conventional subjects. The blood of the 
Damvillers peasant-boy had an affinity for matter-of-fact ele- 
ments of life, and the trained hand of the artist glorified the 
commonplace by a marvelous fechnigue. The “ Primitive,” as 
Bastien- Lepage was named, divested himself of the rules of the 
Parisian studios, went out under the open sky, and painted 
nature according to his own impressions. Art was thus taken 
back to the fount of primitive sensations. And yet no one who 
has looked upon his “ Jeanne d’Arc,” for instance, when it hung 
in the Metropolitan Museum in this city, could miss the spiritual 
and ideal elements in his pictures. In reading the essay by Mr. 
Walter Sickert in this volume, we feel that the writer is extreme 
in his diatribe against realism, just as Mr. Clausen is a little 
blind to the monotonous unloveliness of the artist’s men and 
women. The truth is that Bastien-Lepage, loyal to his class, 
felt for the homelier side of life a deep tenderness of soul, which 
it requires some discipline of soul and depth of character in the 
beholder to discern. It is for this reason that sometimes the 
newspaper critic has, because of hurry or impatience or shallow- 
ness, failed to understand the seriousness, the religious candor, 
and the pathos of Bastien-Lepage’s work. He was not a Zola 
in that he discovered the real only in the repulsive; but because 
the peasants of his native hamlet, Damvillers, the open air of 
the meadows, the tints and shadows of his orchard and the forest, 
were to him more real than the high-strung melodrama behind the 
footlights of feverish society, he painted peasants. All this is 
quite clear from the biographical sketch of the young artist by 
his dear and honored friend André Theuriet, and from that 
sketch we can infer that Bastien-Lepage worked consciously 
inside his limitations. Had he lived longer his horizon would 
have expanded. When Mlle. Bashkirtseff’s Journal appeared, 
we were made aware of the personal and artistic affinities 
between her and Bastien-Lepage, and both, alas! full of promise 
and potencies, were cut off untimely by painful diseases, dying 
by slow inches in sight of one another. An essay upon Marie 
Bashkirtseff and her pictures suitably finishes this volume. As 
we close this book we reflect how superior in printing and in 
tasteful binding are many English books, but how inferior they 
are to us in point of illustration! 


The Oak. By H. Marshall Ward. Modern Science Series. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York.) Scientific forestry, old in 
Europe, fery new in this country, attracts ever greater attention. 
The alternate title of this book is An /ntroduction to Forest 
Botany. Mr. Ward gives the life-history of the oak tree through- 
out its various stages. First he considers the structure of the 
germinating acorn; he then shows how its histological elements 
are changed and developed into a seedling and young sapling. 
Later the changes that this undergoes in becoming a mature tree 
are sketched. In describing these stages, he clearly distinguishes 
the root system from the shoot system. In two or three conclud- 
ing chapters such topics are considered as the timber, forestry 
treatment, diseases and enemies of the oak. The plan of the 
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work is good, and there are many good pictures; the style, how- 
ever, is somewhat heavy. 


Technical chronology interests none but special students, for 
the study of it requires the closest application together with 
much mathematical labor, and even then the result is not imme- 
diately applicable. But historical chronology, which is built 
upon the former abstruse and difficult computations, is apprecia- 
ble by all. We refer to a very learned work, Harmony of 
Ancient History and Chronology of the Egyptians and Jews, 
by Malcolm Macdonald, A.M. (J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia.) The author has, by the aid of astronomical data, 
monumental inscriptions, and trial conjectures, succeeded in 
bringing the dates of Manetho and those of Ptolemy’s “ Alma- 
gest’ into some probable order. His historical chronology of the 
Jews is most interesting. He starts with the Exodus, B.C. 1397, 
and establishes every reign to Rehoboam and Jeroboam I., and 
then down to 413 B.c. It is a work of learning and ingenuity. 


A simple and unaffected story, cheerful and free from exag- 
geration of life or character, is Mrs. Clara Louise Burnham’s 
Miss Bagg’s Secretary. The young girl whose love-story forms 
the central thread of the tale is thoroughly wholesome, natural, 
and charming. A good part of the book describes life at West 
Point, and the account is interesting in itself and well woven 
into the plot. Miss Bagg is a nice, middle-aged woman of gen- 
tle and refined nature, but who has always lived in the country 
and with very slender means. She suddenly falls heir toa large 
property, and the man who was expected to receive the property 
becomes her secretary. How she and he and others act in this 
situation is told in this pleasing and quite unpretentious novel. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


The Marquis of Lorne has written the life of Lord Palmerston 
for the series of “ The Queen’s Prime Ministers.” The author 
has ingeniously constructed a mosaic out of the Prime Minis- 
ter’s own utterances, public and private, and the position from 
which he judges Palmerston is evident from these words of his 
preface: “ He was a fair and square political fighter, who made 
his way to power where he could, . . . could govern without gush, 

. looked at both sides of the question, . was emphatically 
painstaking, but not a genius.” The book has an excellent 
index. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) © 


It is commonly known that Dr. Frank F.}Ellinwood is remark- 
ably learned on the subject of ethnic religions, and is at the 
same time a man of philosophic frame; therefore his Ely Lectures 
before the Union Theological Seminary on Oriental Religions 
and Christianity will meet with a hearty welcome, and they 
deserve it. The special value of this volume is in its careful 
differentiation of the schools of religionists in the East and the 
distinct points of positive antagonism in the very fundamental 
ideas of Oriental religions towards the religion of Jesus. (Cham 
Scribner's Sons, New York.) 


From Louis Prang & Co., of Boston, we receive a pleasing 
variety of Easter cards and booklets in which coloring and de- 
signs are in excellent taste, and among which are several inter- 
esting novelties. The most important of these is seen in the 
two “photo-color prints” “Cherubs” and “Shadow of the 
Cross,” in which the effect, though not the process, of photo- 
graphing in color is obtained. The tints are very delicate and 
the result artistic. 


We can confidently commend to the thoughtful layman C/rés- 
tian Doctrine and Modern Thought, the Boyle Lectures for 1891, 
by T. C. Bonney, D.Sc., LL.D., F.S.A., F.G.S. The author treats 
the cardinal doctrines of Christianity i in a rational but reverent 
way. He is always intelligible and always highly suggestive of 
fresh lines of thought. We think it is a book which will do 
good. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) 


Literary Notes 


—It is reported that M. de Maupassant is greatly improved 
in health. 

—Professor W. J. Tucker is to be the Phi Beta Kappa orator 
at Harvard at the next Commencement. 

—A volume of essays on Thomas Hardy, written by Lionel 
Johnson, is in preparation, with a bibliography by John Lane. 

—Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons will shortly publish a library 
edition of “ The Initials,” uniform in style with their edition of 
“ Lorna Doone.” 

—Boston has a new weekly which bears the title “ Two 
Tales,” each number to contain two short-long stories, Miss 
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Wilkins and A. C. Gordon supplying the material for the first 
number. . 

—Mr. Humphry Ward has written a letter declaring that 
there is notruth in the published story that his wife received 
£20,000 for “ David Grieve.” 

—A new edition of Sir Edward Creasy’s famous “ Fifteen 
Decisive Battles of the World ” is published by Harper & Broth- 
ers in attractive typographical form. 

—In the Heroes of the Nations Series the coming volumes are, 
“ Wicliff and the English Reformation,” by Lewis Sergeant ; 
“ Louis XIV.,”. by Arthur Hassall, and “ Napoleon I,” by W. 
O’Connor Morris. 

—Lord Tennyson’s drama “The Foresters: Robin Hood 
and Maid Marian” was produced at Daly’s Theater, in this 
city, on the 17th, and will be published in book form by Mac- 
millan & Co. on the 27th. 

—The appointment of Mr. Theodore E. Dwight, formerly of 
this city, as the Librarian of the Boston Public Library gives 
universal satisfaction. It would have been impossible to secure 
a more thoroughly competent man to deal with the library, not 
only as a collection of books, but also as a great public resource. 

—The latest addition to the attractive little Stott Library is 
a selection of Wordsworth’s “ Lyrics and Sonnets,” edited by 
C. J. Shorter. Mr. Shorter has naturally followed the selection 
of Mr. Arnold, although his arrangement is his own. An excel- 
lent feature of the little book is the affixing of the date to each 

oem. 
‘ —Professor Jebb, of Cambridge University, is to deliver the 
second course of lectures on “ Poetry,” at the Johns Hopkins 
University, on the Percy Turnbull foundatiog, His subject will 
be “ The Growth and Influence of Classical Greek Poetry.” 
No man among English-speaking peoples is more competent to 
discuss this subject than Professor Jebb. 

—Two errors in our Books and Authors pages of last week 
require correction. The works of James Martineau, which 
formed the subject of the principal review, are published by 
Longmans, Green & Co., of this city, not by another firm, as last 
week stated. And in the notice of the translation of Heine’s 
works by Mr. Leland, the word “ tricky’ was used in place of 
“tricksy,” which very materially alters the meaning. 

—Messrs. Charles L. Webster & Co., of this city, announce 
a series of attractive small volumes of fiction, essays, mono- 
graphs, correspondence, and poetry, chiefly by American authors, 
under the felicitous general title of “ Fiction, Fact, and Fancy.” 
The series will be edited by Mr. Arthur Stedman, who brings to 
his task no inconsiderable literary training and editorial experi- 
ence, and who will have the best facilities for doing his work in 
the best manner. The first number of the series will contain a 
selection of Mark Twain’s sketches. A special feature will ap- 
pear in the third number, which will be devoted to selected poems 
from Walt Whitman—the first collection of the kind to which the 
poet has ever given his assent. These volumes promise to be 
among the most readable and attractive of the season. 


Books Received 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA 
Oxley, J. Macdonald. Donald Grant’s Development. 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Ward, H. Marshall. 


The Oak. 
Camoridge, Guardian. 
Miller, J. R Girls: Faults and Ideals. 
ye ORGANIZATION SOCIETY, NEW YORK 
New York Charities 
F. A. DAVIS CO., PHILADELPHIA 
T 7“ Mediterranean Shores of America. $1.25. 
GINN & CO., 


Schelling, Felix E. Ben Jonson’s Timber. 
Xenophon’ s Anabasis, with Vocabulary. Edited ‘by William W. Goodwin and 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


John Williams W hite. $1.65. 
A New Saint’s Tragedy. 50 cts. 
WILLIAM A. KELLOGG, NEW YORK 


Kemondino, P. C. 


Pinkerton, Thomas A. 


Logan, Celia. How to Keduce Your W eight or Increase It. 50 cts. 
; LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON 
Sargent, Epes. Peculiar: A Hero of the Great Rebellion. 50 cts. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.,NEW YORK. 
Savage-Armstrong, George F. One in the Infinite. $2.50. 

D. LOTHROP CO., BOSTON ; 
Immortal Hopes. Compiled by Mary J. Chisholm Foster. 50 cts. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 

Watson, William. Poems. $1.50. 
Law less, Hon. Emily. Grania. ee 
Stephen, Sir James F itzjames. Horx Sabbatice. $1.50. 
Landor, Walter Savage. Imaginary Conversations. $1.25. Vol. V. 
Freeman, Edward A. Historic: al Essays. $3.50. 
Maurice, Frederick D. Lincoln’s Inn Sermons. Vol. V. $1.25. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., NEW YORK 
T »- Crown of W ild Olive. $1. 50. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
$1. 
From Palm to Glacier. $1.75. 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., NEW YORK 
Murray, Rev. Andrew. 


Arnold, Sir Edwin. 


Ruskin, John E. 


Johnson, Samuel. 
Rollins, Alice W. 


The New Life. $1. 
ICHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Potiphar’s Wife, and Other Poems. $1.25. 
The Fourth Gospel. Essays by Ezra Abbot, Andrew P. Peabody, and Bishop 
Lightfoot. $1.50. 


Wymper, Edward. Travels Amongst the Great Alps of the Equator. $6. 
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Outlook in Art 


The pictures which will next be exhibited 
at the Fifth Avenue Galleries, and followed 
by an auction sale, will be those of the late 
artist, Jarvis McEntee. Following these 
will come the pictures of the Dinsmore 
estate, collected by Mr. John Hoey, and 
among which are many belonging to the 
so-called Hudson River school. After 
them, on April 14, there will be on exhibi- 
tion and be sold at auction the pictures and 
sketches left by the last young artist whom 
America has lost, B. R. Fitz. 


At the National Academy of Design the 
regular spring exhibition will open April 
4 and close May 14. 

Owing to some legal difficulty, the 
American Art Association will have to sell 
its collection of paintings and its bric-a- 
brac. The sale will take place some time 
in April. 

The Aldine Club, which has heretofore 
held loan exhibitions of the portraits of 
literary men only, will on March 25 open 
one representing the work of New York 
artists, in oils and water-colors. Visitors 
will be admitted by ticket till March 31. 


The forty-sixth exhibition of the Boston 
Art Club, showing water-colors, blacks 
and whites, and pastels, will open April 2, 
for a month. The club will expend, as 
always, some five hundred dollars in buy- 
ing for itself pictures then exhibited. 

In Philadelphia the Art Club opened 


an exhibition of the same kind on March- 


21, and will keep it open until April 17. 

The Society of Washington Artists 
opened their second annual exhibition of 
work in that city on March 14. 

It is said that one of the spring exhibi- 
tions in London will be the pictures of the 
Dudley House collection, which the young 
heir means to sell. This is an unusually 
fine collection, and few of its treasures 
have been seen in public, though some 
were loaned to the recent annual London 
Exhibition of Old Masters and Dead 
Masters of the British School. 

In Paris the annual exhibition of the 
Society of Women Painters and Sculptors 
Closed on March 19. 

In this country the women artists gave 
their annual view of work the last week of 
February. In spite of the fact that many 
of them had pictures at the Water-Color 
Society exhibition then open, and were 
also reserving or preparing others for the 
regular spring exhibition at the National 
Academy of Design, there were 262 pic- 
tures still left over and hung on this occa- 
sion. But they did not hang peacefully; 
they pushed and crowded and tried to kill 
one another after their own fashion, and 
the visitors, whose number was much too 
large for the size of the rooms, pushed and 
crowded likewise. The state of mind of the 
writer, who went late in the afternoon of 
the last day, when there was literally a 
“crush” of persons, when there was 
neither daylight nor gaslight enough to see 
anything clearly, and who found that the 
numbers on the pictures had not the faint- 
est relation to their position—such a state 
of mind would not augur an enthusiastic 
criticism. The trouble was, there were too 
many pictures. It should not be enough 
for admission that the work was well done. 
There should be some strong quality 
in technique, originality, dramatic expres- 
sion, or true feeling in the pictures which 
would make it a pleasure or a profit to see 
them; not a lot of well-enough painted 
little things which mean nothing. There 
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was, however, much good work—those who 
have gained reputations elsewhere showed 
to advantage here. Such were Miss C. 
McChesney, Mrs. Rhoda H. Nichols, 
Miss Hugenholtz, Miss Blanche Dillaye, 
Miss Alice Kellogg, and Miss Mary K. 
Longfellow, whose landscapes give one a 
sense of rest and peace. Excellent work 
showing Dutch influence and genuine feel- 
ing was shown by Miss Mary C. Wheeler, 
of Montana, and a refreshing little bit 
was by Miss Jane Harrison; both these 
names are new. The portraits were many, 
but not very satisfactory. 


Of exhibitions of pictures previous to 
auction there have been but two impor- 
tant ones this last month. The first was 
by Mr. William Schaus, who has given up 
his gallery, and who sold fifty-five pictures 
on March 8. They were mostly the work 
of French artists, and not of the most fa- 
mous ones, though there were specimens 
of Cazin, Vibert, Van Marcke, Ziem, and 
others. A still life by Vollon brought the 
highest price, $3,500. A large proportion 
were bought by dealers from other cities. 


The other sale, on March 22, was that of 
the pictures of the late R. L. Cutting. There 
were eighty-nine sold, none of later date 
than 1880, and many had the flavor of a 
taste now outgrown. Most of them were by 
French artists, or Spaniards who had come 
under French influence. There were two 
Fortunys, one a tangle of delightful color ; 
one by his pupil, Villegas, had the same 
charming quality. The original Zamacois, 
“ The Return to the Convent,” which has 
been so often reproduced in black and 
white, did not gain anything by its color, 
so those who know it only in photograph 
or engraving may be satisfied, for they have 
the humor and the truth to nature. The 
two largest pictures, by Max and Bougue- 
reau, were among the most uninteresting. 
Some of the other artists represented were 
Ziem, Diaz, Daubigny, Vibert, Beraud, 
Vollon, Troyon, Corot, Van Marcke, Rico, 
and Jougkind. 

When the Verestchagin collection finally 
shook the unappreciative soil of New York 
from its feet, two of the large canvases 
remained at the American Art Galleries— 
two of the best; one the vulture hovering 
over the snowy mountain peaks, the other 
the interior of a mosque with devotional 
figures. Another of his large pictures has 
lately been bought in Boston, and will be 
given to the Museum of Fine Arts. It is 
the interior of the private mosque of the 
Great Mogul. 

Two new museums of art will before 
long be opened in this country; one in 
Philadelphia and one in Chicago. The 
first will be the gift of Mrs. Wilstach, 
widow of one of the Quaker city’s art-col- 
lectors. She has given a large sum of 
money, possibly $1,000,000, to erect a suit- 
able building in the park, and also a valu- 
able nucleus for the future museum ina 
large collection of modern painters valued 
at $200,000. Among them are many by 
Munkacsy, whose first important picture, 
“The Last Day of a Condemned Man,” 
was painted for Mr. Wilstach. It was sup- 
posed that this collection would go to the 
Academy of Fine Arts, but it has been 
given to the city. 

In Chicago the Art Institute has sold 
its building and will put up a new art 
palace, to include both a museum and art 
schools. The design shows a quiet and 
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dignified style of architecture, and the 
building will doubtless be one that the city 
and country may be proud of. Chicago 
never did submit quietly to being behind 
any other American city in anything, and 
she will be more ambitious than ever after 
the Fair. 


There has been much discussion in this 
country lately, both public and private, as 
to the fate of the great Rochegrosse pic- 
ture from last year’s Salon, “ The Fall of 
Babylon,” should it be sent here, as it was 
announced would be done. The writer 
has now learned from inquiries at the Cus- 
tom-House that no word of warning or in- 
terdict has been given to the owners by 
our Government, nor has any order been 
given to the authorities here to detain it 
on its arrival. It will be allowed entry 
just as any other picture, subject to the 
same restrictions, no more. Reproduc- 
tions of the picture in the Salon catalogues 
and the “ Figaro” have been seen in this 
country, and since there is nothing immoral 
in its aim or tendency, it would be alto- 
gether too autocratic for our Government 
to interfere with it. 


Barring the figures for the World’s Fair 
buildings, which will not be of permanent 
character, Philadelphia has gone to the 
head in this country, if size in its statues 
should give it that position. The colossal 
figure of Penn, eventualiy to be placed on 
the tower of the equally colossal City 
Hall, will soon be erected in the court- 
yard, where it will remain for a time to 
enable visitors to judge of its size. But 
of its merits as a work of art they cannot 
judge, for a figure thirty-six feet high and 
intended to be viewed at a distance of 
over five hundred feet will not gain in 
beauty on closer acquaintance. That city 
will also have an equestrian statue of 
Washington erected in Independence 
Square. Both these statues are quiet and 
dignified in style. 

Onslow Ford, the English sculptor, has 
finished his monument to Shelley which 
has been spoken of in these columns, but 
at the last moment the lady who owns the 
plot of land in the Protestant cemetery in 
Rome where the poet’s ashes were buried 
has refused to allow the monumenta place 
there. The reports do not give her rea- 
sons. So it will probably be put up at 
Oxford, Shelley’s university. 


The recent sale by Prince Sciarra, the 
heir of the Barbarini estate and galleries, 
of some of the pictures in his collection 
has so aroused the fear of the Italian peo- 
ple and Government lest the contents of 
these famous galleries be scattered, and 
much of Italy’s glory be lost, that a bill 
to prevent this has just been passed by 
their Government. Many of these pri- 
vate collections of‘ pictures are held by 
their owners as trusts only, and they are 
answerable to the Government for their 
proper care and preservation. By the new 
law the Minister of Public Instruction has 
$100,000 given him annually to spend in 
buying out these owners. If they do not 
want to sell, yet have not the money to 
keep the galleries in a proper condition, 
the Government will step in and take on 
itself their care, leaving them in their old 
homes and allowing the owners some per- 
centage of the entrance money. Owners 
who have the means to keep their collec- 
tions in order, yet do not do so, are pun- 
ishable by law. 
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Inquiring Friends 


subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject 

to The Christian Union, accompanied with a postage 

stamp, will receive a reply either through the columns 

y the paper or by personal letter. The answer will 
¢ given as promptly as practicable.) 


I believe in God and in Christ my Saviour. I be- 
lieve Christ to be the only man who has lived without 
sin, and therefore believe in the miracle of this life. 
It is almost impossible for me to believe that any 
other miracles related in the Bible are facts. I de- 
sire to believe in miracles if rue, though I prefer to 
think of God working the same way yesterday, to- 
day, and forever. Will you kindly refer me to the 
best thing written in support of miracles, and also 
the best thing, from a Christian standpoint, in oppo- 
sition to this belief ? W. S. S. 

The best treatment of the subject in 
general, and with special reference to the 
miracles of Christ, is Dr. A. B. Bruce’s 
“The Miraculous Element in the Gospels ” 
(A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York; 
$2.50). The ablest attempt bya Christian 
writer to dispense with the miraculous has 
been made by Dr. E. A. Abbot. See his 
* Philochristus,” “ Onesimus,” and “ Ox- 
ford Sermons.” A compact and clear dis- 
cussion, facilitating belief by meeting ob- 
jections, is a discourse on “ Miracle and 
Life,” in “ New Points to Old Texts” (T. 
Whittaker, New York; $1.25). 


When and for what purpose was the silver trade- 
dollar first issued, how much silver did it contain, 
and why was the coinage stopped? How much silver 
does the present American silver dollar contain, and 
why is its purchasing power equal to that of gold 
when it is intrinsically of less value ? J. J. W. 


The coinage of the trade-dollar was 
authorized in 1873. The purpose of the 
act was to provide our Eastern merchants 
with a dollar containing as much silver as the 
Spanish dollar, to which Oriental nations 
were accustomed and in which they pre- 
ferred to receive their payments. This 
trade-dollar contained 420 grains of silver 
instead of 4124 (the weight of the stand- 
ard dollar), When the value of silver 
bullion fell, the value of these dollars fell 
with it, inasmuch as they were not legal 
tender. They were bought up by the 
speculators at their bullion value, and 
when they had passed out of the hands of 
the many into the hands of the few, Con- 
gress, in a characteristic way, voted that 
they should be redeemed at their face 
value. The reason that the present Amer- 
ican silver dollar, containing but 412% 
grains of standard silver (371% grains of 
pure -silver), has the same _ purchasing 
power as a gold dollar is that it is legal 
tender by act of Congress, and no individ- 
ual can get one of these silver dollars 
without depositing a gold dollar’s worth of 
silver bullion for it. 


My father and I are reading the Bible together. 
Will you kindly give us your advice concerning a 
Scripture passage? What was the record of Christ’s 
cursing the fig tree intended to teach? Was it not 
contrary to Christ’s character to curse the tree be- 
cause he found no figs when it was not yet fig-time? 


The reason of the act was in its sym- 
bolical character. The judgment of a 
hypocritical people was a subject frequent- 
ly on the lips of Jesus during his last 
days. Of such hypocrisy the barren tree, 
whose leaves gave promise of fruit, was a 


suggestive symbol, and the curse was a 


prophetic intimation of the doom awaiting 
pretenders. It was not fig-time for leaf- 
less trees, but for a tree in leaf it was. 


Where can | find the full report of the “‘ Creed 
Commission ”’ of 1883? E. E. B. 


The Creed Commission appointed by 
the National Congregational Council was 
instructed not to report to the Council, 


The Christian Union 


but to the churches, through the public 
prints. This report, as published, was 
simply the result of their work in the 
Statement of Belief and in the Form of 
Admission to Membership. It is printed 
in tract form by the Congregational Pub- 
lishing Society in Boston. 


I would like, in behalf of many readers, to ask if 
you will give a brief history of the origin of and re- 
sponsibility for the present Silver Bill, as now enacted 
by Congress. There seems to be a wide difference of 
opinion among many as to which party the re- 
sponsibilty rests on for the immense accumulation of 
our present silver dollars, with their depreciated 
standard value. 

W. O. L. 


The present Silver Bill was drafted by 
Senator Sherman, a Republican, and 
passed exclusively by Republican votes in 
both Senate and House. This, however, 
does not place the responsibility for the 
measure solely upon the Republican party, 
for it was the demand of the Democratic 
party in all States in the West and South, 
and of the Republicans in the silver-mine 
States, for free coinage which brought 
about the enactment of the present measure 
as a safe compromise. The present law 
is an extension of the one passed in 1878, 
known as the Bland bill. The earlier 
measure provided for the coinage of $24,- 
000,000 worth of silver bullion a year; 
the present measure for the purchase of 
55,000,000 ounces, or about $50,000,000 
worth. The former bill was drafted by 
Mr. Bland, a Democrat, but was advocated 
in the Senate by Mr. Allison, a Republi- 
can, and is sometimes known as the Bland- 
Allison bill. That this measure was 
passed was due chiefly to the demand of 
the Democrats that silver as well as gold 
should be used in supplying our circulat- 
ing medium. 


In reply to a number of correspondents, 
who cite such texts as “The Word was 
God ” and “ He was in the world, and the 
world was made by him, and the world 
comprehended him not,” etc., and who 
think that we have said that Christ is not 
God, we reply briefly with the statement 
that all these passages, together with such 
others as represent Jesus Christ as praying 
to God and declaring that “the Father is 
greater than I,” are reconcilable, so far as, 
in the mystery of his being, they can be 
reconciled at all, by the Scripture and 
Church doctrine that God has come into 
the world to manifest himself to men, by 
entering into a human life and filling it to 
the full with himself, so that in Jesus 
Christ God himself is seen, under the limi- 
tations of a finite nature and a finite life— 
the only way in which finite beings can 
see Him at all. 


Will The Christian Union give its understanding 
of the phrase “ justification by faith”? H. H. 

It is not justification by faith without 
works, but by faith apart from works. We 
are justified by our principles apart from 
our performances, by our spirit apart from 
its realizations in conduct. A right heart, 
or spirit, a Christian principle of action, is 
justifying faith. This is what God accepts 
us for, just as we accept one another, when, 
even though the deed be faulty, we regard 
the good will which is behind it. 


A correspondent writes: ‘“‘One who was greatly 
touched by the letter under the heading of * The 
Eternal Presence,’ in the editorial columns of The 
Christian Union of September 19 last, wishes very 
much to find the writer, and be permitted to ask him 
or her more concerning the subject treated of in that 
letter. May Il ask you again to help me?” 

E. B. M. H. 


If the writer of that letter, whose address 
we have not retained, wishes to comply 
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with this request, will he or she please 
write to “ E. B. M. H.,” care Editor of The 
Christian Union? 


Where can be obtained two notable serials of Anna 
Katharine Greene, published within six months of 
each other? Also “* The Abandoned Claim,” by a 
California: lady, I think. H. H. R. 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of this 
city, publish Anna Katherine Green’s 
stories. “ An Abandoned Claim,” by Mrs. 
Longhead, is published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


Several correspondents call our atten- 
tion to the fact that the phrase, “ Music is 
Love in search of a word,” which we lately 
attributed in an editorial to George Eliot, 
were in fact uttered by Sidney Lanier. 


G. N.—The story you report about 
an alleged picture of Jesus by St. Luke is 
a silly fiction. 


If “ P. P.,” who asked for information asfto the 
expense ef studying piano and singing at the Berlin 
or Leipzig Conservatories ‘a few weeks ago, will 
write to me personally I shall be happy to answer all 
reasonable questions with regard to the subject, as I 
have been a pupil of the Leipzig Conservatory for 
some years. I would also suggest that he should 
send for a catalogue of the:same, as they publish one 
both in English and German, giving full and trust- 
worthy information. Write to the “ Kénigliche 
Conservatorium der Musik,” Leipzig, Germany. 

E. H. PIERCE, 
Lampe Str., 8, Leipzig. 


Can any reader give me the rest of the song of the 
Geological Society which begins thus: 


O’ a’ the airth the wind can blaw 
I dearly lo’e the west, 
For there Silurian beds abound— 
The beds that I lo’e best. CR 


“FE. L. C.”’ sends us a copy of Mrs.Charles’s poem, 
“ The Child on the Judgment Seat,’’ beginning, 
Where hast thou been toiling all day, Sweetheart? 
If the inquiring friend who asked about this poem 
lately will send full address, we shall be glad to for- 
ward the poem. 
Thou hast made us for thyself; and we 
Are restless till we find our rest in thee. 
Can some one give the authorship of the above lines, 
and oblige G. W.C. 


An Oversight 


Mr. James Payn writes in the London 
“ Tilustrated News:” ‘ Whether the story 
of the Japanese tea-trays, painted black 
at the time of the rebellion to conceal 
their value, and recently discovered to be 
of solid gold, is true or not, it is not the 
first tale of the kind that comes from the 
same quarter. At the loot of the Summer 
Palace, during the Chinese War, an enter- 
prising officer secured a good many little 
memorials of the ‘Son of the Moon and 
First Cousin of the Stars,’ but what always 
filled him with regret was the information 
he afterwards received from a native 
official : ‘ You barbarians took a good many 
things away, but you left the lions upon 
the entrance-gates, which surprised us very 
much.’ ‘We didn’t think so much of 
them as you do, from an artistic point of 
view,’ replied the officer, indifferently, 
‘and it was no time to encumber ourselves 
with brass things.’ ‘My good sir, they 
were solid gold.’ The officer took to his 
bed, and had a serious illness from mere 
remorse for his want of sagacity. ‘If | 
had died,’ he used to say, pathetically, ‘it 
would have been of a broken heart.’ ” 


—President Eliot, of Harvard, is mak- 
ing atwo months’ trip to the Pacific, intend- 
ing to visit Denver, Utah, Oregon, and 
Washington, and examine the Leland Stan- 
ford University. 
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A, Mrs. Gladstone’s 
Papers 


a series of practical articles 
on the early training and 
home culture of children, 
addressed to the mothers of 
America by Mrs. William 
E. Gladstone, will begin in 
the next issue, and in the 


Talented Girls’ 
Series 


a sketch of Miss Helen Gladstone, by 
Ethel Mackenzie McKenna, with a por- 
trait of this accomplished girl, an article 
of particular interest to our girl readers, 
will also appear in the April number of 


. THe 

d LADIES’ 
HOME 
JOURNAL 


The 


E t The April issue will contain an eight-page floral 
as er supplement, with articles on church decorations, 


N umber flower growing, care of young plants, and other 
matters of great interest to lovers of flowers. 


One Dollar a year Over '700,000 copies 
Io Cts. a copy, on the news-stands printed and sold 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. ——— 
/ 
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CACHES OL MIC ARC | 
{ 
§ Three Important New Books } 
‘ 
“We venture the prediction that these books will | | 0 an 
. 
have a remarkable sale.”,—LivinG CHURCH $ ALL COPYRIGHTED UNDER THE NEW LAW $ 
4 
4 
The sth Volume in this new series is . ) Travels Amon gst the Great Andes of the Equator | 
The Knowledge of God S By EDWARD WHYMPER. With Maps and 140 Original Illustrations, drawn by : 
And Other Sermons 4 various artists and engraved by the author. 8vo, $6.00. . ) 
By the Rt. Rev. WM. WALSHAM How, D.D., y : Mr. Whymper’s great book is now ready. It was $ 
Lord Bishop of Wakefield. 3 announced for publication last fall, but it was found ¢ 
I2mo, 17 sermons, 218 pages, portrait, $1.25. S impossible to issue it at the time expected. The value ¢ 
S of the book, both as a narrative of thrilling adventure § 
The previous volumes are: $ and as a record of scientific discoveries, is such as to § 
4 ive i i larity; and it will increase still $ 
Livi Theol ? give it the widest popularity; a e 
iving cology $ »” further the reputation of the author of the famous : 
By the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. «Scrambles Amongst the Alps.” 
12mo, 13 sermons, 236 pages, ‘portrait, $1.25. Hon. THEODORE RooseEveLt writes: “The story of his ¢ 
“ Dr. Benson displays three traits at once—elegant | @ a W//:,) Wtravels, of the hardships he endured and the triumphs he e 
and critical scholarship, philosophic thought, and achieved, is of interest not only to mountaineers but also to all § 
deep spirituality.”—Christian Union. lovers of manly adventure.” 
é 
The Conquering Christ The History of Literature 
And Other Sermons +4 By THOMAS CARLYLE. Lectures delivered April 2 
By the Rev. ALEXR. MACLAREN, D.D. : to July, 1838. 12mo, $1.00. Mow published ¢ 
12mo, 14 sermons, 212 pages, portrait, $1.25. $ jor 
“Dr. M ““Many wi ‘Say that t is the clearest an ses 
bright and he | and most genuine book that Carlyle ever produced.” — 
S. S. Fournal. Juxius H. WARD, in the Boston Herald. y 
$ “It abounds in luminous criticism, a moral $. 
@ reflections, and keen suggestions.””—Boston Beacon. ¢ 
Verbum Crucis “Written in Carlyle’s best manner.” Y. Times. $ 
Being Ten Sermons on the Mystery and the ¢ “ Delightful reading throughout.”—Paila. Press. $. 
Words of the Cross; to which are added 3 “ Of exceptional interest.” —Hartford Courant. Hy 
some other Sermons Preached on Public g $ 
Occasions. $ THIRD EDITION READY | $ 
By WILLIAM ALEXANDER, D.D., D.C.L., | $ 
Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. : Potiphar’s Wife, and Other Poems 3 
12mo, I4 sermons, 202 pages, portrait, $1.25. By Sir Epwin ARNOLD. 12mo, $1.25. 
ser- The distinguished author of “* The Light of Asia” finds in the romantic ‘ 
in print, and are g oOo weicome is volume. ; , 
. : Ae ‘le life of Egypt and Japan the themes for nearly half of the poems in @ 
this volume. They have all the throbbing intensity of passion, the $ 
expression as he advances in years.”—-Living | @ glowing Oriental imagery, and the melodious rhythm which have given $ 
urch. . extraordinary popularity to the author’s other poems. 4 
Puer toons, ca, CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 743-745 Broadway. N.Y. 
{ 
By the Rev. HuGH Price HuGHESs, M.A., [0d Way, 
Of the West End Wesleyan Mission. $ 


I2mo, I4 sermons, 190 pages, portrait, $1.25. 


“It will both inspire and edify the Christian 
worker, and doubtless clear up and simplify the 
every-day ‘life of many a sincere heart. WN, Y. 
Christian Advocate. 


The 6th Volume in the series, to be ready 
im April, is 
Messages to the Multitude 


By C. H. SPURGEON. 


*,* Mr. Spurgeon selected at Mentone, in Decem- 
ber last, at the request of the Publishers, ten Ser- 
mons in this volume as representative of his public 
teaching. Iwo other memorable unpublished Ser- 
mons have been added—one of them being the only 
unprinted Sermon preached last year at the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle. The title of the volume was 
selected by Mr. Spurgeon himself a few weeks ago. 
The book will contain a Preface from the pen of the 
Rev. J. A. Spurgeon. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


EK. P. DUTTON & CO. 


Publishers and Booksellers 


31 West 23d Street, New York 


EASTER MUSIC 
PRINCE AND SAVIOUR. 


the Rev. Ropert Lowry. 


Popular Hymns; new Choruses; aqecopriate Bible Read- 
ings; arranged for the Festival of the Resurrection. 


16 pages. 


AN NU AL No. 16. An eight-page collection of New 


Carols for Sunday-school Easter 
Festivals 


Price of either of the above, 5 cents each by 
mail; per 100 by express, not prepaid. Pre- 
vious issues at same prices. 

Send for Special Catalogue. 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


8: Randolph St., Chicago 76 E. oth St., New York 


Four Hundred Years of American History 


Popular Science Monthly | (ey 


For April 


Agassiz at Penikese. By Prof. Davip STARR 
Jorpan. A graphic pen-portrait of a great teacher of 
science, 

New Chapters in the Warfare of Science. 
Astronomy. Part II. By Anprew D. Wuirs, 
LL.D. An authentic account of the treatment which 
the doctrine of the revolution of the earth, as put forth 
by Galileo, received from the Catholic and Protestant 
Churches. 

Involuntary Movements. (Illustrated.) By Prof. 
JastTrow. An interesting investigation of 
the unconscious motions which guide the ‘* musc!e- 
reader.”’ 

Orchestral Musical Instruments. (Iliustrated.) 
By Danie. Spittane. Describss the progress in 
making the smaller musical instruments that has been 
achieved in America. 

Rapid Transit. Lessons from the Census. 
VI. By Carrott D. Wricut. Contains much 
valuable information bearing upon the growth of 
mileage, relative economy of motive powers, operat- 
ing expenses, etc. 

OTHER ARTICLES ON 


SCIENCE AND Fine ArT; BACTERIA IN OUR Datry 
Propucts; VARIATIONS IN CLIMAT&S; THE GREAT 
EARTHQUAKE OF PorT RoyaALt (illustrated); Bap Air 
AND Bap HEALTH; SKETCH OF JOHN AND WILLIAM 
BARTRAM. 


5° cents a number ; $5.00 a year 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 


AS 


for Young FolKs 


April number now ready. 


The Sabbath Outlook ; 2,1S:p2 
fifty cents a year. Send for 


uable list of 
Room 1oo, Bi 


ums. 
House, New 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
New Books 


The Discovery of America 


Withsomeaccountof Ancient 
America and the Spanish Conquest. By 
JoHN Fiske. With a steel portrait of 
Mr. Fiske, reproductions of many old maps, 
several modern maps, fac-similes, and other 
illustrations. 2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$4.00. 

The discovery of America has never 
before been treated with the fullness and 
the wonderful charm of narrative which 
characterize this york. 


A Day at Laguerre’s 
and Other Days 


By F. Hopkinson Smitu, au- 
thor of “Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” 
“A White Umbrella in Mexico,” etc. 
16mo, $1.25. 

A beautiful book containing nine delight- 
ful sketches and stories, full of interesting 
incidents, and written with admirable 
humor and literary charm. 


San Salvador 


By Mary AcGnes_ TINCKER, 
author of “ Two Coronets,” etc. $1.25. 

A story of peculiar interest, describing 
an ideal method and order of society and 
of life. It is not fantastic, but inspired by 
a lofty purpose to make life nobler and 
every way better. 


The Unseen Friend 


By Lucy Larcom.  16mo, 


$1.00. 

A little book emphasizing and illustrating 
the great idea of the immediate presence 
of among men. Like her previous 
book, “As it is in Heaven,” this is singu- 
larly lofty and sweet in tone, and will at 
once uplift and charm its readers. 


The House of the Seven 
Gables 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
Popular Edition. $1.00. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 


tr East 17th Street, New York 


The True Christian Religion 


By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, containing the 
UNIVERSAL THEOLOGY of the Church of the 
New Jerusalem. 982 inches), good 


pages (374 inc id 

t und in DIACK Cloth, a repal 
06 by the AMERICAN SWEDENBORG 
PRINTING & PUBLISHING SOCIE » 20 
Cooper Union, New York. 


O YOU INTEND TO 
DECORATE YOUR 


HOUSE? 


Send for samples of WALL PAPERS 
arranged in combinations suitable for 
Parlor, Hall, Dining-room, Library, or 
Chamber. 

All grades of Paper-Hangings, from the 
finest French papers to the simplest 
Chintz patterns, constantly on hand. Send 
for samples. 


WM. H. PRENTICE 
Successor to M. H. BIRGE SONS & CO 
BUFFALO, N. 


HARPER’S 


Walt Whitman. 
The Frontispiece is a portrait of WALT 
WHITMAN, who also contributes a 
poem, entitled Death’s Valley, to accom- 
pany a full-page engraving of GEORGE 
INNESS’S great painting ** The Valley 
of the Shadow of Death.” The portrait 
is from a painting by J. W. ALEXANDER. 


The Last Days of Shelley. 
An article by Signor Gu1po BIAGI, with 
new documents throwing light upon the 
cremation of the dead poet, and with 
portraits of Italians still living who 
witnessed it. 
An Indian Fair in the Mexican 
Hot Country. 

| SYLVESTER BAXTER makes this subject 

the theme of a picturesque and attract- 


Lory 


by Mr. 


FOR 


MAGAZINE 


“Brother to the Sea.” 
By JULIAN RALPH, contains a descrip- 
tion of Lake Superior and the sur- 
rounding region, with illustrations by 
FREDERIC REMINGTON and CHARLES 
GRAHAM. 

The Danube Papers. 
From the Black Forest to the Black 
Sea. The third article in this series of 3 
papers by F. D. MILLET, with illustra- 
tions from ALFRED PARSONs’S and F. 
D. MILLET’s drawings. 

The World of Chance. 
Second instalment of W. D. HowEL1s’s 
New Novel. 


Eleanore Cuyler. 
A short story, by RICHARD HARDING 


ive article. Illustrated by ALICE BAR- Davis, illustrated by C. D. Grsson. 
BER STEPHENS. NZ 
La Cabane. Ancient Lake Region of America. ¥ 
Another of MCLENNAN’s admirable By JAMES RICHARDSON. Western ‘7 
Canadian Habitant sketches, illustrated Modes of City Management. By Jvut- 9} 
by C. S. REINHART. IAN RALPH. The Mystery of Columbus. ~% 
The Tempest, By EUGENE LAWRENCE. About Eng- | 
2 with Epwin A. Assey’s illustrations. Hsh Publie Sehools.— Poems. By 
vey A comment on the play is contributed THOMAS BAILEY ALpricu, Louise I. Y 
LANG. GUINEY, and MADISON CAWEIN. 4 . 
Subscription Price, $4 00 a Year. as 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Pustisuers, New York. 


HOME|. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Office: No. 119 Broadway 


SEVENTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1892 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 7 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate... 695,568 68 
ank, Trust Co., and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)... . 942,307 50 
jams uncollected and in hands of Agents. .... 497,708 62 
LIABILITIES $9,370,640 00 
,370, 
DIRECTORS 
Levi P. Morton, Henry M. Taber, ohn H. Washburn, rge W. Smith, 
Henry A. Hurlbut, Daniel A. Heald, ohn H. Inman, veorge C. Whit 
illiam Sturgi David H. McAipin, alter H. _— Elbridge G. Snow, 
ohn R. Ford, Andrew C. Armstrong, Francis H. Leggett, rge H. Hartf 
illiam H. Townsend, Cornelius N. Bliss, njamin Perkins, Henry F, Noyes, 
Oliver S. Carter, und F. Holbrook, enry , Lucien arner 
DANIEL A. HEALD, President 
WILLIAM L. BICELOV/ JOHN H. WASHBURN 
THOMAS B. GREENE | Secretaries ELBRIDCE Cc. SNOW | Vice-Presidents 


HENRY J. FERRIS, AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries 


New York, January 12, 1892 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPSS COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“ By a thorough know of the natural laws 
which govern the operations o pigeepon and nutrition 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured be 
which may save us many heavy'doctors’ bills. It 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready 
to attack wherever there is a weak point. We ma 
a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 


escape man 
forti with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”’—-C# Service Gazette 


a 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus : 
JAMES EPPS & 


O., Homceopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


A Famous 
French Chef 


once wrote: “ The very soul of cook- 
ing is the stock-pot, and the finest 
stock-pot is 


Liebig Company's 
Extract of Beef” 


Genuiné only with sig- 
nature. Invaluable in im- 
proved pac 
or 
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Sons 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, 
New York, 


HAVE NOW READY 


Julius Cesar, and the Foundation 


OF THE ROMAN IMPERIAL SYS- 
TEM. By W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A., 
Lincoln College, Oxford. With maps, 
seven portraits of Czsar, and thirty-three 
other illustrations. Heroes of the Na- 
tions, Volume VI. 12mo, Cloth, extra, 
$1.50; Half Morocco, $1.75. 

The author takes the ground in his Preface that the or- 
ganization of the Roman Empire was due in part to pre- 
existing tendencies, and was in part the result of the 
extraordinary intellect and force of Czsar. . . . The two 
leading themes of his book are, therefore, the tendencies 
of the age and the development of Czsar’s character. 

It is believed that this work, which embodies the results 
of the latest scholarship, will be accepted as the most 
trustworthy, as well as the most attractive, presentation of 
the dramatic events of the period that has ever been pub- 
lished in brief-compass. 


** A volume of original importance, if only on account of 
its view of the relation of Czsar to the political and social 
demands of the Roman world of his time.’’— Boston Glode. 


- ad bl lume, forming a most attractive addi- 
a value and interest.”’—PAila 
delphia Bulletin. 

** An attractive narrative, beautifully printed and richly 
ilustrated.”’—Brooklyn Eagle. 


The Question of Silver. By Louis 


R. Enricu, of Colorado. (No. LXX. in 
the Questions of the Day Series.) 75 cts. 


Politics and Pen Pictures at Home 


AND ABROAD. By HENRY W. HIL- 
LIARD. 8vo, gilt top, with Portrait, $3. 


Three Hundred and Sixty-six 
DINNERS. Suggested by Mary E. 
Nico. It will be noticed that the com- 
piler has not forgotten that the volume is 
to be published in leap year. 16mo. Gilt 
top, $1.25. 


The New Illustrated National 


DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. With an appendix of 
Abbreviations, Foreign Words and Phrases, 

List of Geographical Names, Scripture 
Proper Names, Forms of Addresses, etc. 
With 350 engravings.t:16mo. 75 cts. 

*,* Descriptive prospectus of the ** Questions of the Day,”’ 
** Heroes of the N~.tions,”’ and of the companion series of 


the ** Story of the Nations,’’ sent on application, as also 
copies of Putnam’s quarterly bulletin, ‘*‘ Notes on New 


Books.”’ 
‘ >Examine the new Seton & Hamlin Piano and Organ 


catalogues, ona free to any address. The Mason & 
Hamlin Grand and Upright Pianos are constructed 
on an Improved Method of outnine, invented ard 
exclusively used by Mason amlin, by which 
remarkab ot urity of tone and great durability = 
secured, and phenomenal capacity to 


tune. "'T he 
lin ScREW- STRINGER 
was patented in July, 1883, 
— is a veri- table triumph 


for American ingenuity, being pronounced by ex- 
perts “‘ the greatest improvement of the century” in 


os. American Pianos and Organs are superior 
Hamlin Piano is fast becoming as famous as the 
which has al- 
Highest Honcrs 
at all great World’s Exhibitions since Paris 
fe ected by others in pianos, the Mason & Hamlin 
excellence is yt 


all others. Mason & Hamlin Organs have long 
{been the Standard the world over. The Mason & 
Mason & Hamlin Organ, and illustrates that HIGHEST 
STANDARD OF E XcCELLENCE 
ways character. 
ized the latter SS and 
won for it 
aris, 1867. 
Illustrated catalogues free. 
Without wunder- estimating the improvements 
TRINGER is claimed to be the greatest improvement 
of them all, and without it A highest attainabie 
m 
MASON & HAMLIN NORGAN AND PIANO Co. 
BOSTON. ICAGO, 


— 


MILL 


FINE MILLINERY, DRY COODsS, 


We beg to inform our Patrons that we have now on 
exhibition the finest line of SPRINC AND SUMMER 


DRESS COODS, SILKS, Etc., in this city. Pay a visit to 
our Mammoth Establishment, or, if it is not ccnvenient 
for you to do so, send for our Illustrated Catalogue, 
and see the inducements we are offering. We are sure 
we can please you both in quality and price. 


([@ PAID PARCELS DELIVERED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 


H. O'NEILL & CO., eth ave., n.y. 


SIXTH AVENUE, 
20th to 2ist STREET, N. Y. 
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IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 


FANCY COODS, ETC. 
HOUSE FURNISHINGS, CHINA AND GLASSWARE. 


INERY, COSTUMES, WRAPS, JACKETS, 


WITHIN 75 MILES OF THIS CITY. 


6th Ave., 


SINCE MOVING 
INTO NEW BUILDING 


we have added 75,000 square feet to our floor 


area, thereby 


GREATLY ENLARGING ALL 
DEPARTMENTS 


OUR SPRING AND SUMMER 


the most complete of its kind ever issued, of 315 illus- 


trated pages, 


WILL BE ISSUED ABOUT APRIL ist 


and mailed free to any address outside the city. 


zs English ” Black Thibet Suits 


(in Sack or Cutaway style) 


13th to 14th Street, N. Y. 
Delivered free to any address 


If you do not live within 
calling distance, write for 
sample of English Thibet 
Suitings from which these 
suits are made. 

Samples and full directions 
“How to Take Measures 
and Order Suits by Mail” 


CATALOGUE sent to any address for the 


PORFLINGER’S om, 


AMERICAN 


Gut Glass 


‘i. 


PRICE, $20.50 


| 
O14 
| 
| 
ee & CO. 4 
‘ 
E. O. THOMPSON 
Merchant Tailor and Clothier 
#45 BROADWAY, - - - NEW YORK 
/ TRADE THE BEST: 
RICES: th 
Dorflinger & Sons, New York. EcEGS ING cd In 
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needs are almost provided for. We are now about 
Correspondence to set out for places where there is less help, and 


Tolstoi and the Czar 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

On February 25 several newspapers 
published a cablegram from London 
which stated that Count L. N. Tolstoi 
had been stopped in his charitable activ- 
ity among the suffering peasants, and 
ordered back to his estate, because he had 
written an article which was unpatriotic. 
This had a bad effect on public confidence, 
though I did not believe it for a moment, 
and have continued to forward to him the 
money intrusted to me. I cabled to his 
cousin in St. Petersburg, however, and have 
received a letter in reply. In January last 
an article signed “L. Tolstoi” was pub- 
lished in the London “ Daily Telegraph” 
and the New York “World.” It was 
translated into Russian, and appeared in 
the “ Moskovskia Vyedomosti” (Moscow 
News). From this point on I quote the 
Countess Tolstoi's letter to me regarding 
this “ abominable article :” 


It attacked all Russia in the most unjust and most 
detestable manner, at a moment when she does not 
deserve it in the least; for it is impossible not to 
stand in admiration before the general enthusiasm. 
The rich and even the very poorest are giving all 
they can to alleviate the suffering in the afflicted 
provinces. The Emperor was greatly displeased 
with the article, the more so as he loves Lyeff Nikol- 
aevitch greatly, without approving of his theories; 
but our public was a// in such a state of indignation 
that many persons would have gladly hung L. N., 
and exile was the theme in every mouth. I fell ill 
over it; I could not understand how he could have 
chosen the present moment to send such an article 
to England. Very fortunately, the misunderstand- 
ing did not last long, and we have been able to ex- 
plain itto the Emperor. The fact is that in the au- 
tumn Leon T. wrote a perfectly calm, just article on 
the famine, which we all read with approbation. It 
even passed the Censorship. Tolstoi had the impru- 
dence to give this article to a correspondent of the 
“Daily Telegraph,” Mr. Dillon, who completely 
altered its nature, with some underlying intention of 
which Iam in ignorance. The Moscow “ News,” a 
regular nest of Nihilists and sworn enemies of Tol- 
stoi, took it up, twisted its meaning so thoroughly 
that they turned it into an appeal toa rebellion of 
the country, whereas Tolstoi was only preaching 
labor. You can readily imagine the anguish of the 
family, especially of the poor Countess. She wrote 
a denial on the spot, but not a single paper would 
publish it. The Moscow paper has received a severe 
warning, and Mr. Dillon has been notified from Lon- 
don that he can no longer act as their correspond- 
ent, for having falsified Tolstoi’s letter. Everybody 
expected a severe punishmert for Leon, but the jus- 
tice and moderation of our sovereign has disap- 
pointed all ill-wishers. Leon will not be touched in 
any way—neither by exile nor police surveillance— 
by nothing, in short, which can interfere with his 
present activity, which he pursues perseveringly, 
tranquilly, doing more good than ever in the prov- 
ince which he has chosen for his own efforts, and 
sending the surplus of what ‘he receives to other 
provinces which are less favored. This is what you 
can tell your Americans, és a// truth. 


This is authoritative. If the Count’s 
cousin makes this statement, it is because 
she has received the promise from the 
Emperor's own lips. 

Count Tolstoi himself writes to me con- 
cerning the money which has been intrust- 
ed to me to remit to him: 


I am deeply touched by the sympathy of your 
countrymen with our present distress, and beg you to 
express my heartfelt thanks to your friends for their 
offerings. I shall not omit, in relieving the starving 
with your money, to explain to them the fact of their 
receiving help from their unknown brethren in dis- 
tant America. 


In a still more recent letter, received 
three days ago, he says: 


Our work is progressing. We have now more 
than one hundred kitchens, nearly six thousand per- 
sons who are fed in them. That is in the part of 
Ryazan where we are living; but now there are, I 
think, thousands of like kitchens in different parts 
of the country, which are in relation with us, and 
which, some of them, receive help from our fund. 
In the place where we are staying at present, the 


consequently, in all probability, we shall soon move 
on into the depths of the government of Ryazan, 
where the suffering is greater and the aid is less. 

I wish to acknowledge, with deep grati- 
tude, the receipt to date of $3,689.28, all 
of which ] have remitted to Count Tolstoi. 
The suffering must, in the nature of things, 
continue to increase until the new harvest, 
in August. All my Russian friends write 
that their country is grateful beyond ex- 
pression for America’s sympathy and 
aid. People have been very generous, 
and I hope they will continue to be so, 
now that they learn with authority how un- 
assailable is Count Tolstoi’s position, how 
practical, wise, and economical are the 
measures he takes to relieve the terrible 
suffering. 

ISABEL F. HAPGOOD. 


9 East Twenty-Second Street, 
New York City. 


—lIt is stated on the authority of Sir J. 
C. Ross that in the South Atlantic it 
rained on one occasion for over an hour 
when the sky was entirely free from clouds. 
In the Mauritius and other parts of the 
southern hemisphere this is not a rare oc- 
currence; but in Europe it is, and the 
greatest known length of its duration was 
ten minutes at Constantinople. 

—In Great Britain penny banks have 
been connected with the public schools in 
the hope that the children will deposit 
therein the penny that was formerly paid 
for each week’s tuition. In Belgium, 
which has 600,000 primary pupils, 170,000 
of these have deposited in all more than 
$500,000. 


Easily Digested. | 
Made Instantly. | 
PERFECTLY PURE: 


Its at success | 
has, 


but it is generally ' 


JUIF 


PURESOLUBLE 


easily prove 
none an 
Houten’s'in delic- 


tritive qualities, 
The Standard Cocoa of the World, : 


A Substitute for Tea & Coffee. 
Better for the Nerves and Stomach. 


Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 1-3 and 1 Ib, Cans. 
ag If not obtainable from your grocer,anclose 
) Scta.to either VAN HOUTEN & Zoon,106 Reade | 
) St..New York,or45 Wabash Ave.,Chicago,and , 
a can,containing enough for 35 to 40 cups, will ' 
> be mailed. Mention this publication. Prepared only , 
) by Van Houten & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. | 
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but they don’t show it. 
last longer. 


Cware 


you an imitation, be honest—send it back, 


Peddlers an 
‘*this is as 


Look Around 


and see the women who are using 
Pearline. 


It’s easy to pick them 
They’re brighter, fresher, more 


cheerful than the women who have 
spent twice as much time in the 
rub, rub, rub, of the old way. Wh 
shouldn't they be? Washing with 
Pearline is easy. 


And look at the clothes that 
are washed with Pearline. 
They’re brighter, and fresher, 
too. They haven't been 
rubbed to pieces on the wash- 


board. They may be old, 


For clothes washed with Pearline 


d some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 
good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.”” IT’S 


FALSE—Pearline peddled, if your grocer sends 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world, 
will be sent on requeét, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


A Unique Feature 


| OST of the existing bureaus for dis- 
tributing information concerning 
Railways and Pleasure Resorts are 
connected with agencies for arrang- 
ing tours or selling transportation, 
and are consequently interested in 
promoting travel over certain lines, 
or business at particular hotels. The Recreation 
Department of The Christian Union is, so far as we 
know, unique in that it has no other purpose than to 
serve the entire body of its readers by furnishing en- 
tirely impartial information. We do not sell trans- 
portation, accept commissions, or in any other way 
receive compensation for extending the facilities of 
this Department to all who ask for them. This fact 
has secured for our Recreation Department the ap- 
proval and hearty co-operation of practically the 
whole body of railway and hotel managers through- 
outthe country. By thus rendering the broadest pos- 
sible service to all our readers, we do most to promote 
the general interests of all who are engaged in pro- 
moting tourist travel. 


From the “ Railway Age ” 


The following paragraph concerning The Christian 
Union, and especially conce ning its Recreation De- 
partment, appears in the current issue of the “ Rail- 
way Age and Northwestern Railroader,” published 
at Chicago: 


The Christian Union (New York), which may be 
called the model family weekly paper, typographi- 
cally, intellectually, and morally, is doing a good work 
for the public, and also for the railways and other 
transportation companies, by conducting what it calls 
its recreation department.”’ Under this heading it 
announces that “information and printed matter 
concerning any railway or steamship line in the 
world, ong hae in the world, any pleasure or health 
resort in the world, any tourto any part of the world, 
or suggestions for planning a vacation anywhere in 
the world, will be sent on request, without nase by 
the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York.” While sev- 
eral pages of advertisements of railways, steamships, 
and hotels attest the advantageous results to the 
publishers of this ingenious idea, at the same time 
the attention which a journal of such circulation and 
influence devotes to the subject encourages and stim- 
ulates travel, and thus promotes the intelligence and 
enjoyment of its readers. 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 


Santa Clara County, Cal.: A Valley which has Won 
the Title of the “‘Garden of the World.’ Its 
Resources and its Progress. 

Tour, Seventh European. Miss A. L. Noble, with 
Party of Ladies. 

Tours, Three Spring. California, the Pacific North- 
west, and Alaska. Raymond & Whitcomb. 


Tour, A Grand, of Seven Weeks. Rev. James F R 


Mitchell. 


Extract from Grimsby (Eng) News of 
January 22, 189 


436% miles in 435 3-5 minutes! An elegant little 
souvenir of ** America’s Greatest Railroad,” and the 
fastest run on record—a copy of which our readers 
should hasten to obtain, because of its especial ar- 
tistic merit—bears on its title-page the startling 
inscription which stands at the head of this notice. 

he brochure is of neat finger-shape; is printed on 
white and tintei enameled paper in chocolate, light 
blue, and a subdued red, with old illuminated capi- 
tals, and above all is profusely illustrated w.th highly 
executed ae mre representations, of rich tone 
of some of the most romantic, busy, picturesque, and 
wonderful scenery through which the New York Cen- 
tral and Hudson River line passes. These include a 
map of the route, which extends direct to Niagara 
and Chicago; the special train that made the world’s 
greatest run on September 14th last ; one of the mag- 
nificent engines that drew the train; the well-known 
Washington and High Bridges ; an express rounding 
the nose of the Mohawk Valley, with the river, Erie 
Canal, and hills to the left; view of the City of 
Albany, showing the Capitol Buildings, and the 
Hudson River in the foreground ; snap-shot photo- 
graphs of four trains ley on the only four-track 
railroad in the world, at the City of Little Falls, 
N. Y.; the Niagara Gorge, four miles below the Great 
Cataract ; the Horseshoe Falls, and the magnificent 
New York stations. The facts quoted and the tables 
afforded are of: general interest and importance. 
The publishers have made a slight mistake in not 
putting a cha’ge upon the booklet. The souvenir, 
we believe, may be obtained of Messrs. Thomas 
Meadows & Co, General Shipping and Forwarding 
Agents, 13 Water Street, Liverpool. 


TOURS 


LADY experienced in European Travel will accom- 
pany a select Europe on a three months’ 
tour, sailing May 18th. ¢ party will also command the 
ces of a linguist and conductor. References ex- 
ged. For particulars, address 
Mrs. J. F. ABBOTT, Hudson, N. Y. 


SPECIAL EUROPEAN PARTY 


July o—Personally conducted by Dr. O. D. Cneney and 
wife Only a limitei number received to membership. 
Address Dr O. CHENEY, so Bromfield Street 
(Household Office), Bost +n. 


Cook’s European ‘Tours 
ALL EXPENSES INCLUDED 
FIFTY-FIRST YEAR 


A series of eight first-class parties will leave New York 
during the ensuing season. First departure by 


S. S. MAJESTIC, APRIL 27 
Succeeding dates as follows: May 21, June 8, 18, 22, 


29, July 13, Avg. 3.. These parties will visit all the pic: 
turesque and historical portions of Europe, INCLUDING 
THE PRINCIPAL EUROPEAN CAPITALS. 


A special illustrated programme of 148 pages can be 
obtained free on application to 


THOS. COOK & SON, 261 & 1225 Broadway 
New York 


Special excursion to Washington, March 24, by Royal 
Blue Line, ail hotel expenses included, $11. 


HOLY LAND TOUR, $475 


select party sails April 16. Gaze’s Excursions to 


urope. Programmes for Spring and Summer now ready. 
Best ticketing facilities. Choicest ocean berths by all 
lines at lowest rates. Send * Tourist Gazette.’’ 
H. GAZE & SONS, 940 Broadway, New York. 
Officially appointed International Tourist Agents for 
World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893 (Est. 1844.) 


TOURS*EUROPE 


Under the management of EDWIN JONES, of 
62 Putnam Ave , Brooklyn, N. Y., $325 and wu 
expenses; fir:t-class. Sailing June and July. 


SEND FOR ITINERARIES 


Austria 


ve of Inns 
the sea, with dry, boning mate. a — 
Large, su s or 

e; modern conveniences. “C harming 
Eminent medical care if desired. Best references. Illus- 
trated pamphlets on angicatien. 

ARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


AMERICAN HOTELS 


Arkansas 


Park Hotel 


‘HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


A new, modern-built, fireproof, and strictly first-class hotel, 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
The Most Elegant Bath-house in the Country. 


way, St. Louis, to Hot 
R, E. JACKSON, MANAGER. 


Hot Springs, Arkansas 
The New Waverly Hotel 


Situated on an elevation North and above Bath Houses; 
tructed 


peas ul and str scenery, pure moup ir, a 
ne spring of cool gowing water on . premicee. Two 

of street cars the door. Bath Houres within a 

of house. Strictly gr rates EN 


California 


LOS ANGELES: Hollenbeck Hotel 


Illustrated book describing South ornia sent on 
request by EG. FAY SON. 


EUROPEAN TOUR, $425 
Lasting eight weeks, visiting Ireland, England France, 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany, the Rhine, and Belgium. 
Party leaves New York July 6. For full information, ad- 
ss Mrs. M. A. B. Ke y of State Normal college, 153 
5S. Knox Street, Albany, N. Y. 


ITALY AND CENTRAL EUROPE 


Small Party sails from New York April 13, in charge of 
Mr. E. C. Kimball, Bradtord, Mass. Fo season ; best 
Boston references. Send for itinerary. 


THREE EUROPEAN TOURS 


I. Germany, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, the Rhine, 


, London. 
II. England and Scotland. 
III. Spain, Portugal, Morocco, and Algiers. 
Unequaled arrangements. Limited parties. Best ref- 
erences. Eighth season. 
MISS MARIETTA MELVIN, Lowell, Mass. 


OURTH EUROPEAN TOUR Conducted by 
_Rev. Henry A. Topp. Scotland, England, France, 
Switzerland. Sails June asi 63 ys: tour $365; from 
N. Y.toN. Y. Address Rev. W. Jay Peck, Corona, L. I. 


HOTEL RAMONA 
Overlooking the beautiful Rttleeity of San Luis Obispo, 
California. Pamphlets free. H. W. LAKE, Manager. 


SAN MARCOS HOTEL 


SANTA BARBARA, California 


Illustrated book describing B panta Barbara sent free on 
application. F. SHEPARD, Manager. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado Springs, sent on 
request by Proprietor. 


E. BARNETT, 


District of Columbia 


Tue LITCHFIELD 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Centrally located, opposite Franklin Square, Fourteenth 


St. Transient and permanent guests. l rates to 
families. STOCK HAM. 


EUROPE 


Mrs. Alaric Pelton and Miss Josephine Short will 
conduct a small party for a two months’ tour to Great 
Britain and the Continent, sailing from New York June 
29. Early applications imperative to secure steamer 
accommodations. Address MISS SHORT, 7:1 Hancock 
Street, Bo:ton 


NNUAL EUROPEAN TOUR, $400. Lasting 

ten weeks. Visiting leisurely and thoroughly the 
chief places of interest in England, Scotland, Belgium, 
Germany—with the Rhine—Switzerland, and France. 
Party leaves New York June 2sth. ‘The leader is a native 
of Europe, an experienced tourist, ard a linguist. For 
dress Miss Scumipt, Clark’s School, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


EUROPEAN 


Italy 


HOTELS 


GENOA 


HOTEL DE LONDRES 


PENSION CONTINENTALE 


,_ The only First-class Hotel opposite to the Central Sta- 
tion, to the Florio Rubbattinos’ Offices, to the landing- 
place of the Steamers, and to the Custom-House. We 
situated; superior accommodation, comfort, and moderate 
charges. FLECHIA & FIORONI, 
Propr’s and Managers. 
Gaze’s Hotel Coupons accepted. 


Florida 


SUWANEE 


SULPHUR SPRINGS 


No prettier spot in Florida for the tourist or pleasure 
seeker, Steam launch and row-boats **’ Way Down Upon 
the Suwanee River.”’ Alligators and hunting in abun- 
dance. “Buildings and appointments first-class. Rheuma- 
tism, Dyspepsia, and Kidney troubles yield at once to the 
virtues of its waters. Handsomely illustrated book of 20 
pages sent free by 

H. P. DRIVER, Manager, 
Suwanes, Florida. 


Massachusetts 


‘The 
American House 


BOSTON, MASS. , 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
SYSTEMS 
Five minutes’ walk to all Northern Stations. 


| 
4 
superbly appointed;, sanitary con- 
r struction perfect; spacious observatory; delightful park 
ea Take Iron Mo 
_ LIT | Sees, 
— 
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Missouri 


The GASCONADE 


LEBANON, Mo. 


The Magnetic Water Bathing Resort. Open 
i the year. Lebanon Magnetic Water has no 
eqns! in the cure of rheumatic and nervous ailments. 

rite for pamphlet. 


New Jersey 


The Misses Brodrick, 
Clifton Ave, Between 2d and 34 Sts,, LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
PRIVATE BOARD. 


R _ N. 


water, 
the year. 


HEALTH RESORT 
Baker House, Vineland, N. J. 


pure fine ciate: no malaria. Terms 
2 per day; $7 to $10 per we 
8. FOWLER, Prop. 


New York 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Dry, tonic 
air; marvelous waters; winter sports. Massage, Turkish, 
Russian, Roman, Electro-thermal, all baths and all 
remedial appliances. Send for illustrated circular. 


North Carolina 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


HOTEL BELMONT (Sulphur Springs). 
Truly first class, Superb location. New brick building. 
Electric Street Cars oderate rates. 


KENILWORTH INN, Asheville 


Mountains of North Carolina.—The Land of 
the Sky.—The Ideal Resort. 


Large, cheerful rooms, private and public ele- 


vator, electric lights elegant cuisine, music, livery. eat- 
ing. ventilation, and wating ques exceptional. Complete in 

appointments, serictly Gre Park of 160 acres, 
and adjoins the park of Mr. Vamierbilt. The purest air ; 
the the parest water; the mostiextended views; the H th- 
Resort in uthern exposure. 

utifull ustrat 
WALTER C BROWNING, Manager. 


Virginia 
THE UNRIVALED 
WINTER RESORT 


bas SOM Forty. Ae 


ed, this from Fort M and cara- 


sary situa ted as Gy beach. and lies 
ng a bea ach, washed waters ¢ 
Ch it Ay Hampton R The won 


equable climate makes it an aill- e-year-round 1 

n healthfulness and gen ttraction, It 

is the rendezvous for prominent Ss + all sections 


mount, n the Send ‘pamph 
F. N. PIKE, Manager. 


WINTER IN THE SOUTH 


The HOTEL WARWICK 


NEWPORT NEWS 
NEAR OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


Offers a most attractive and convenient Winter Retreat 
for polieatio NER TON. “irculars, on 
application to an r rt 


THE | One year and a copy of Some WINTER RE-| 
ress e ravei*r " 
TOURIST | News SERIES, ely N.Y. off 


Tell Your Friends 


of the 
Recreation Department 


The Christian Union offers its assistance 
in helping to find a pleasant summer home 


Printed matter issued by any hotel or boarding-house, wherever 
located, and time-tables of any railroads or steamer lines, may 
be had for the asking. 

Tell us what general section or place you desire to visit and 
about the price you wish to pay, and we will send you circu- 
lars of hotels and boarding-houses in that section, and tell 
you how to reach them. 


Recreation Department, The Christian Union, New York 


a. 


Unsurpassed Services. 


Fast Time, Pullman Sleepers, , 
Union Depots, Pullman Diners, and 


The Most Majestic Scenery on this Continent. 


S. H. H. CLARK, Cc. S. MELLEN, E. L. LOMAX, 
Vice-Pres. and Genl. Manager. Genl. Traffic Manager. Genl. Ticket Agent. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


orating air of Atlantic City. The invalid and tired man of business find here a new 
tonic—if they only have the vright kind of a home while here. 
Sitting in the sun pescene of THE CHALFO FONTE, vou look right out to sea. 
Open-grate fires, heated chambers, hot sea-water baths in the house, elevator. and the 
best service, oc - a spring visit here a luxury indeed. Terms moderate. Send for a beautiful 
booklet, giving photographic views and description. It is free. 


Address THE CHALFONTE, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


THAN MEDICINE inant ime 


| 
| 
— 
| 
Mj 
UNION PACIFIC 2 
fab 
“Pygeia Hotel: THE- ORIGINAL OVERLAND--ROUTE-TO | 
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TRAVEL 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


INMAN LINE 


SAILINGS WEEKLY BETWEEN 
New York, Queenstown, and Liverpool 


United States and Royal Mail Steamers 
“City of Paris” and “City of New York” 
10,500 TONS EACH. 
City of Chicago, 5,600 Tons 
City of Berlin, c 491 Tons. 


City of hester, 4,770 Tons. 


These Magnificent Vessels are amongst the 
largest and fastest in the world, and are well known for 
rr regularity and rapidity of their passages across the 

tlantic. 

The Saloons and Staterooms are amidships, 
where the motion is least perceptible. Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s Sitting and Smoke Rooms, Pianos, Libraries, 
Barber’s Shop, Bath-rooms, etc., provided. All these 
Steamers are fitted with the Electric Light, and the Ser- 
vice, Table, and Accommodation throughout are unsur- 


assed. 
»‘Round-trip Tickets issued at reduced rates, and 
the return portion is available, if desired, by the Red Star 
ine from Antwerp to New York or Phila- 


RATES and circulars giving full information, 
apply 
INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 
GENERAL AGENTS 


6 Bowtrnc Green, New York. 
307 St., Philadelphia. 


2 SouTH CLARK Srt., Chicago. 


Direct Fast Express Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


New Y. ~k to Genoa in less than Eleven Days 


BY THE 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 58. 8. CO. 


DIRECT ROUTE TO SOUTH OF FRANCE, 
THE RIVIERA, AND ITALY. 
Touching at Gibraltar to land passengers to Spain. 
Avoiding the Northern Latitudes of the At- 
Channel Crossing, and the long 


The fine, fast steamers FULDA and WERRA will sail 
from NEW YORK for GIBRALTAR and GENOA as 
follows: FULDA, March12; WERRA. April 2; FUL- 


DA, April 16; WERRA, May ;: FULDA May 28. 
Close connections for EG br by NORTH GER- 
MAN LLOYD STEAMERS every fortnight from 
GENOA to ISMALIA. 
For full information in regard to these trips apply to 
OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, New 
York; or to the Recreation Department of 


The Christian Union. 


Qld Dominion Steamship Company 


From Pier 26, Nerth River, foot of Beach St. Only 
line without change between New York and 


OLD POINT COMFORT 


Sailing Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays at 3 P. M., 
landing passengers the following afternoon within 100 
yards of Hygeia Hotel. Also same days for the Princess 
Anne, Virginia Beach. Tickets include meals and state- 
room. To Old Point, $8.00; excursion, $13.00. Time 
between New York and Old Point, 22 hours. General 
Office, 235 West Street, New York. 


W. L. GUILLAUDELU, Traffic Manager. 


And all Pacific Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quickly 
and comfortably by the Chicago, 
Union Pacific & North-Western 
Line. Solid Vestibuled Trains 
of Palace Sleeping Cars, Free 
Reclining Chair Cars, and Superb 
Dining Cars are run through 
from Chicago to Portland, Ore- 
gon, with Pullman Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars through to 
San Francisco without change. 
Dining Cars serve all meals en 
route. Tourist Sleeping Cars, 
providing completely equipped 
berths at a nominal price, are 
also run between Chicago and 
San Francisco without change. 
Be sure that your tickets read 
via the Chicago & North-West- 
ern, Union Pacific, and Southern 
Pacific Railways. 

Apply ‘to any Ticket Agent for tickets and fall informa, 


Gen’! Pass’r & Tkt. Agt. Chicago & North-Western R'y. 
aoe. Agt. Chicago & ILL” 


Bits of Fun 


“ What is the difference between a col- 
lege student and the man who has college 
degrees conferred upon him for his erudi- 
tion?” “One gets his learning by degrees 
and the other gets degrees by his learn- 
ing.”"—New York Press. 


A well-known politician of Chicago was 
under discussion at a club-house the other 
evening. ‘He claims to be an agnostic, 
doesn’t he ?” asked one. “Only as to re- 
ligion,” replied another; “as to everything 
else, he knows it all.” —7ranscript. 


Mrs. Bilson—Mrs. Struckit affects the 
antique in her house decoration. Mrs. 
Dagget—Yes, she told me the other day 
that she was heartbroken because she 
couldn’t get the shades of her ancestors 
for the parlor windows.—Art in Adver- 
tising. 


“ Brother Bylins is eloquent in prayer,” 
said one member of the congregation to 
another, “ but I don’t think he is very lib- 
eral when the contribution-box passes.” 
“No; his offerings to the Lord are con- 
fined almost entirely to suggestions.” — 
Judge. 


“Well, John, what are you doing these 
days?” “TI’zea ’zorter now, I is, Mars 
Bob.” “What’s the difference between 
a preacher and an exhorter?” “ Differ- 
ence is ’zactly dis: Preacher he stick to 
de text, but de ‘zorter he hit all round.”— 
Atlanta Journal. 


Seeker—lI observe that Professor Stagg 
has been lecturing on “ How to Become a 
Christian athlete.” I wonder what that 
means? Sageman—That’s an easy one. 
A Christian athlete is one who is continu- 
ally jumping from one religious faith to 
another.—Soston Courier. 


Mr. Gabem—Good morning, madam! 
I’m selling Cutem & Pastem’s Great Ency- 
clopedia of Universal Knowledge, in one 
volume, vest-pocket size. It tells you any- 
thing of the world’s history you desire to 
know. It— Old Lady—I’ll take one if 
you'll go and say your piece over the soap- 
kettle; there’s too much grease for the lie. 
—American Farmer. 


The reporter had just come in from an 
assignment in a murder case. It was a 
rainy day, and he had to cross a plowed 
field on foot. “I see,” observed the city 
editor, looking with some displeasure at 
his large and muddy boots, “you have 
brought the scene of the murder with you.” 
“ Yes,” answered the reporter, apologetic- 
ally, “ I’ve got to have some ground for my 
story, you know.”—Chicago Tribune. 


Good Cooking 


Is one of the chief blessings of every home. To 
always insure good custards, puddings, sauces, etc., 
use Gail Borden “ Eagle” Brand Condensed Milk. 
Directions on the label. Sold by your grocer and 
druggist. 


After the Grip 


“A Walking Ghost” was What They 
Called Mrs. Rumrill 


Mrs. Susie C. Rumrill, of Royalton, Vt., volun- 
tarily writes: ,For years I had gastric dyspepsia, 
and recently had the Grip. I got into such a serious 
condition that I had fits, during which time I could 
not think collectedly or talk without forgetting what 
I was ‘saying. I could not sleep, had no appetite, 
and people said I looked like a walking ghost, I was 
so pale. When I laid down I 


Could Not Breathe 


with any comfort. Something suggested to me to 
try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Before the first bottle was 
gone I had quite an appetite, which increased until 
I could eat well without any distress or disturbance 
afterward. I have taken six bottles, the color has 
eome back to my face, I have no fits, can breathe well 
when lying down, and am perfectly well. I am more 
than thankful for 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


HOOD’S PILLS act easily, yet promptly and 
efficiently, on the liver and bowels; cure headache. 


45 sold in ’88 
2,288 sold in ’89 
6.268 sold in ’90 

20,049 sold in 
60 ,000 will be sold In’ 


A Stee! Windmill and Steel 
Tower every 3 minutes. 
These figures tell the 
story of the ever-growing, 
ever-going, everlasting 
Stee! Aermotor. Where 
one goes others follow, 
and we **take the country.”" 
Though sold, we were unable to make all of 
the 20,049 Aermotors in "91. Orders often 
waited 8 weeks to be filled, but now we have 
vastly increased our plant and are pre- 
pared promptly to plant our increase in 
every habitable portion of the globe. 

Are you curious to know how the Aer= 
motor Co, in the 4th year of its exist- 
ence, came to make many times as 
many windmilis as all other 
makers combined 7? How we came 
s « originate the Steel Wheel, the 
Q x Steel Fixed Tower, the Steel Tilting | 
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5 Bower? 
@ S ist. We commenced in a field in 
ham which there had been no improve- 
ment for 25 years, and in which 
3 @ there seemed no talent or ambition, 
and none has yet been shown except 
in feeble Imitation of our 
Inventions. 
24. Before commencing the 
manufacture, exhaustive scien- 
tific investigation and experti- 4 
ments were made by a skilled 
mechanical engineer, in which 
over 5,000 dynamometric tests 
were made on 61 different forms 


of wheels, propelled by ae AERMO TOR 


and therefore uniform win - 

which settled definitely many, 
questions relating to the proper” = 4 

speed of whee!, the best form, 
angle, curvature and amount of sall surface, the resist- 
ance of air to rotation, obstructions fn the wheel, such as 
heavy wooden arms, obstructions before the wheel, as in 
the vaneless mill, and many other more abstruse, though 
not less important questions. These investiga- 
tions proved that the power of the best 
wind wheels could be doubied, and the 
AERMOTOR dally demonstrates It has 


en done. 

. To the liberal policy of the Aermotor Co., that guaran- 
tees its goods satisfactory or pays freight both ways, and to 
theenormous output of its factory which enables it to fur- 
nish the best article at less than the poorest is sold for. 
92 we furnish the most perfect bearings ever put 
oto a windmill, and have made an exhaustive re- 
6 vision of the Aermotor and Towers. 

If you wanta strong, stiff, Steel Fixed Tower—or ff you 
want the tower you don't have toclimb (the Steel T ijt! 
a Tower) and the Wheel that runs when all others stand 
that costs you less than wood and lasts ten times as long 
> (The Steel Aermotor) or if you want a Geared Aermotor to 
@ churn, grind, cut feed, pump water, turn grindstone and 
> saw wood, that does the work of 4 horses at the cost of 
one 1$100), write for copiously illustrated printed matter, 
£ >» showing every conceivable phase of windmill construction 
O, 12th and 
Francisco. 


3 


y System enables yo 


our house with water without an Elevat 
pezyavaye 
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e Aermotor Pneumatic Water Supp! 
art 


"nd work, to the AERMOTOR C 
well Sts., Chicago, or 12 Main St., San 


Do You Ever A good appetite and improved digestion result 


from a morning drink of SULPHO-SALINE. 


Its 


Drink Water P continued use cures biliousness and all dis- 


eases caused by a torpid liver. 


’Tis a mild, 


sure laxative, a natural mineral water, and is bottled only by the Z.xce/sior 


Springs Company. 


round resorts in America. 
Excelsior Springs Company, 


Write for illustrated pamphlet descriptive of "THE 
ELMS—capacity five hundred guests. 
One of the most charming all-year- 


Address 


Excelsior Springs 


Ask for 
the Bottled Waters 


Missouri 
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Lyons Silks 


Special attention is invited to 
recent importations. 


Taftetas Rayé Ombré, 
Glacé. 


Moiré Antique. 


Rayé, Glacé, Caméléon, and 
Faconné. 


Satin Glacé. 


Silk Wool Fabrics 


Ondine. 


Veloutine, Bengaline, 
Plain, Glacé, and Barré. 


Grenadine, 
Rayé, Moiré, Faconné. 
Gazes, Crepes. 


Proadovary A 19th st. 


| New York 


WASIE 
Silks 


Factory ends at half price; one ounce in a box. All 
good silk and good colors. Sent by mail on receipt of 
40 cents; 100 crazy stitches in each package. Latest and 
best book on Art Needlework, only 10 cents. A beauti- 
ful assortment chenille and arrasene; 15 new shades in 
each for 50 cents. Send postal note or stamps to 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 

SILK CO., 625 Broadway, New York, 
or 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

For the names and addresses of ro ladies interested in 
Art Needlework we will send one book free. 


Constipation. 


BEST&CO 


Comfort and 
A Good Fit. 


BOYS in KNEE PANTS can wear with 
comfort better fitting Clothes if they have our 
Patent Elastic Waist-band in the pants; they 
also prevent tearing off buttons and save 
button holes—a very simple device, but one 
that serves the purpose better than any other 


$5.00 to $7.00 is the cost of good ALL-WOOL 
SUITS of our make—and we turnish everything 
else, trom hats to shoes, at the lowest prices 
for reliable goods. 


If you desire anything for Boys, Giris or Babies—write, 
wiving full particulara, and we will send i!lustrations and 
‘leseriptions of the latest styles suitable for purpose 
stated. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 


Chinaand Japan 
SILKS 


These very useful and beautiful Fabrics 
we show in varied forms. 

Black and Plain Colors, Woven Figures 
in Black, White, and all the modern tints ; 
Woven Figured Grounds, with Floral and 
Foliage Designs, in the natural colors of 
flowers; Black and Dark Grounds with 
Cameleon (changeable) Figures ; Change- 
able Twilled Grounds with Rongeant 
(white) Figures, etc. 

IN OUR BASEMENT 

There is always a well-provided stock 
from 45 cents per yard in the plain colors 
to 85 cents per yard in the Fancy Styles. 

Washable Silks, Surahs, Skirting Silks, 
etc., will also be found in this Depart- 
ment. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
NEW YORK 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 
The Barnun & Bailey 


Greatest Show on Earth 


Ci Menageries, Museum, Illusions, Hi podrome, 
Trained’ a mn 2 Herds of Elephants, 2 Droves ~ 
Camels. 

3 Riegs. 2 Elevated Stages. Racing Track. 
And combined with all, 


Imre Kiralfy’s Grand Historical Spectacle, 
COLUMBUS: 

AND THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 
Two Performat.zs daily, at 2 8 p.m. Doors open an 
conta, a and 27th St. doors. ) 
Seats, $1. Children half. -price. 


E. J. Denning & Co. 


Successors to 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Mattresses and Bedding 


Manufactured on the premises by 
first-class workmen, under care- 
ful supervision and of the best 
materials, they are enabled to offer 


PURE SOUTH AMERICAN 
Hair Mattresses, 


INODOROUS 


Feather Pillows and Bolsters 


At the Lowest Prices. 


Mattresses Re-Made 
Broadway, 4th Ave, 9th & 10th Sts. 


(Retail.) 


Body Brussels 
Tapestry Brussels 


and ngrains 


We offer a very large stock of these 
moderate-priced 


CARPETS 


It includes all the newest designs and 
choice colorings in such variety that 
satisfactory furnishings can be secured 
most economically. 

Mail orders receive our prompt atten- 
tion. 


W.&zJ. Silane 


BROADWAY 
18th and roth Sts. 33-35 E. 18th St. 


Your Family Need A H ome 
Daily exercise is 


a neceglty and dity 


Brief daily use of our ap- 
tus quickly develops ie 
y gives heal 
; strength, and symmetry. 
arantee this or price > 
unded. 

THIS IS THE 
ONLY COMPLETE 
GYMNASTIC OUTFIT 

inclosed in elegant par~ 
lor cabinet, suitable fot 
any room. Gymnastic expert? 
ee that ours is the best 
home outfit for home. Con- 
tajne chest, rowing, and lift- 

weights and dumb-be 

adjustable = a 

whole 
: exercise together. Prices 
low. Circular free. 
WHITNEY HOME GYMNASIUM CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Financial 


Notwithstanding the successive losses 
in the reserves of the city banks which 
have taken place each week for three 
weeks, reducing the surplus reserve from 
$27,000,000 to about $16,000,000 in that 
time, this week has witnessed a plethora of 
funds on call at the Exchange not excelled 
before in the whole season of the past 
three months. The excessive supply which 
has been so pronounced during the week 
would indicate an addition to the actual 
reserves, whatever may be the average 
condition. Exchange in sterling bills has 
been lower in quotations, and so far below 
the gold shipping point as to preclude any 
further exit of gold. The unsettled state 
of political affairs at Berlin has stiffened 
quotations for bills, however, and if any- 
thing like a crisis should take place there, 
which is not likely, there might be a re- 
newal of the foreign demand for gold, as 
this chronic state of unrest on the Conti- 
nent is conducive to stiffer exchange, re- 
sulting from any renewal of security sales 
in our market by foreign holders. In Lon- 
don Murrieta & Co., a large banking cor- 
poration which had to be tided over by 
London bankers a year ago on account of its 
heavy Argentine and other unavailable secur- 
ity holdings, has been placed by its creditors 
in the hands of a receiver. This takes 
away one element of possible further dis- 
turbance. It remains yet for the friends 
of the old Baring Brothers’ banking busi- 
ness to relieve the Bank of England from 
its joint guarantee made with others over 
a year ago in behalf of this firm’s affairs. 
The principal holdings of this concern now 
are the Argentine and other South Ameri- 
can securities, which it has been unable to 
liquidate during the year. These holdings, 
on which the Bank of England has ad- 
vanced over £6,000,000, it has not been 
possible to dispose of in any markets during 
the year; most of the other securities of 
the concern have been sold. It is from 
these sources, as well as from the Euro- 
pean |markets, that such blocks of Ameri- 
can stocks and bonds have come from that 
have been negotiated in our markets 
of late. We have taken not only the 
cheap speculatives, mostly at prices that are 
a virtual sacrifice to the seller, but we 
have also absorbed great volumes of the 
cream- of American investments from 
abroad—investments that would only 
be parted with under great pressure. 
The balance of trade has been very 
greatly against England during the past 
twelve months, due to a decline in Eng- 
lish trade, and especially in English manu- 
factures, and to a shortage of Euro- 
pean crops which has amounted to a 
practical failure. Our breadstuffs, ex- 
ported, figure principally as the supply 
against this deficiency, and it is from these 
that we are enabled to make the showing, 
in the past eight months, of nearly 
$220,000,000, in round figures, as a bal- 
ance of trade in our favor for the whole 
country; these, at least, with the excess of 
the exports in provisions added (for the 
cotton movement, in dollars and cents, 
makes no excess over its showings for 
1891). The week’s showing of exports 
from the port of New York is very large, 
over $9,200,000, which is an increase of 
$2,000,000 over the corresponding week 
of 1891, and which brings the increase of 
exports thus far this year from this port up 
to nearly $20,000,000 in excess of the 
showing for the same period of a year ago. 

The main feature for the week on the 
Stock Exchange has been the promulga- 
tion of the very elaborate plan of the 


Richmond Terminal Company for the re- 
organization of its affairs, and for the con- 
solidation of its vast system of roads in 
the South. The plan seeks to place all 
the various roads under one head, and to 
establish a single company to be called the 
Great Southern Railway Company, we 
believe ; to do this, it proposes the issue 
of one set of securities, which are to be ex- 
changed at the option of the old security 
holders, in taking up the old obligations 
now out against all of these corporations 
embraced in the system. It is considered 
that the plan will become a success. 

The stock market for the week has 
been almost featureless. Generally, prices 
have scarcely changed from a week ago. 

The bank statement is as follows: 


Specie, ccs. 714,600 
Legal tenders, increase. ........... 1,300,700 
Deposits, increase........ ......... 2,331,400 
Reserve, increase 3,250 
This leaves tne surplus over legal 


reserve at about $16,100,000, with money 
closing on call at I to 1% per cent. 
WALL STREET. 


For Malaria 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


_ Dr. E. G. Daviss, De Smet, Dak., says: “* I have used 
it in s.ow convalescence and prevention from _ malarial 
ases, where the drinking-wat:r was bad; I believe it 
to be beneficial in preventing summercompla nts; also one 
of the best agents we have to rectify the bad effects of the 
drinking-water upon the kidneys and bowels.”’ 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Company's Building, 


308 & 310 
Walnut 
Street, 
Philadelphia 
rve for Reinsurance an 
all other claims............ 2,286,388 25 
Sarplus over all Liabilities.... 307,152 28 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1892, 
$3,093)540-53 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
HAS. P. PEROT, Vuce-President 


RICHARD MARIS, Secretary and Treas. 
IAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


What we offer Investors. 

First mortgage security on 
city property. From six to. ten 
per cent. interest. The privilege 
of withdrawing on thirty days’ 
notice. Our mortgages are all 
on a sinking fund plan which 
insures payment at maturity. 
Among 2,500 patrons we have 
yet to learn of a dissatisfied one. 


The Home Sav- Money with this Association will 
ings and Loan earn nearly Three Times as much 
ssociation as in an ordinary savings bank, 


of Minneapolis. 


Assets, $700,008. and can be withdrawn at 


days’ notice. 


For F, NEWHALL, Otice 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA 


Solid 8% on ist Mortgages. 


PUCET SOUND SAVINCS BANK. 


Tacoma, Washington. 

Refer to Continental Nat. Bk., N.Y. J. V. Farwell 
& Co., Metropolitan Nat'l. Bk.and Rev. P.S Henson, 
D. D. Chicago. Pac. Nat. Bk. and Rev. A. B, Banks, 
D. D., Tacoma. Correspondence solicited. 


New York Guaranty and 
Indemnity Co. 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, - = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS,- - = 500,000 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING AND 
TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS, AND SOLICITS 
THE ACCOUNTS OF CORPORATIONS, FIRMS 
AND INDIVIDUALS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


EDWIN PACKARD, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 


Samuel D. Babcock, Augustus D. Julliard, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Josiah M. Fiske, Edwin Packard, 

Walter R. Gillette, Henry H. Rogers, 
Robert Goelet, Henry W. Smith, 
George Griswold Haven, H. McK. Twombly, 
Oliver Harriman, Frederic W. Vanderbilt, 
Charles R. Henderson, William C. Whitney, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., J. Hood Wright. 


A Book on 
Investments 


we send /free.to inquirers. 
It will help you to place 
your money safely, 
whether the amount is 
small or large. 


The Provident 
Trust 


Please mention The Christian Union 


FOUR YEARS’ GROWTH 


The business of this Company was established in 187 
and was incorporated in 1884. In 1887 the accumulat 
surplus was distributed and capital increased to $2,000,- 
ooo, half paid. regular dividend of ten r 
cent. r annum has n paid since the 
organization of the Company, and its respective 
annual statements have shown capital, surplus, and undi- 
vided profits and assets as follows: 


Capital. Surplus. Assets. 
4 $1,000,000 $50,850.52 $2,214,374.87 
1,000,000 115,444.72 4,035,945.52 
’89, 1,000,000 237.9458.35 7) 742-02 
’90, 1,000,000 716.35 11,163,685. 
Ql, 2,049,000 30,396.67 14,074,863. 


Send for valuable book about investments. 


Equitable Mortgage Company 


208 Broadway,'N. VY. 


117 Devonshire St. Cor. 4th & Chestnut Sts. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


7% AGH GRADE—8% 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


OF CITIES AND COUNTIES 


In Amounts of $500 and Up. Also 


8% GILT-EDGED FIRST MORTGAGES 


On Highly Improved City and Farm Prop- 
erty. Absolutely Safe. Write to 


WILLIAM M. BYERS 
Spokane, - - Wash. 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 
254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORE 
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FINANCIAL 


Richmond and West Point 
Terminal Railway and 
Warehouse Company 


NEW YORK, MARCH 17, 1892. 

TO THE HOLDERS OF SECURITIES OF 
THE RICHMOND AND WEST POINT TER- 
MINAL RAILWAY AND WAREHOUSE 
COMPANY AND OF ITS AUXILIARY COR- 
PORATIONS: 

The Committee appointed on behalf of the 
stockholders of the TERMINAL COMPANY 
submits for your approval a plan of reor- 
ganization, dated March 1, whichis lodged 
with the CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY of 
New York. Under this plan the following 
new securities of a consolidated corporation 
are to be issued. 


Securities to be Issued 


FOUR PER CENT. 35-YEAR 

GOLD BONDS, TO BE SE- 

CURED BY FIRST MORT- 

GAGE ON ALL THE PROP- 

ERTY AND EQUIPMENT OF 

A NEW COMPANY, INTER- 

EST PAYABLE QUARTERLY..8170,000,000 
FIVE PER CENT. PREFERRED 

STOCK (NON - CUMULAT- 

IVE), VOTE OF MAJORITY 

OF PREFERRED STOCK RE- 

QUISITE TO AUTHORIZE 

ANY ADDITIONAL MORT- . 

GAGE ON PROPERTY COV- 


ERED BY FIRST MORTGAGE, 70,000,000 
‘COMMON CAPITAL STOCK...... 110,000,000 


Holders of securities of the RICHMOND 
TERMINAL COMPANY, the RICHMOND AND 
DANVILLE RAILROAD COMPANY, and the 
EAST TENNESSEE, VIRGINIA, AND GEORGIA 
RAILWAY COMPANY, and their allied corpo- 
rations, are invited to deposit the same with 
the CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY (against 
its negotiable receipts, which are to be listed 
on the Stock Exchange) and to become par- 
ties to the plan. 

The method of exchange and of distribution 
of the new securities is set forth in detail in 
the Plan of Reorganization. 

Holders of Richmond Terminal Preferred and Common 
Stock and Richmond Terminal Five Per Cent. Collateral 
Trust Bonds are invited to subscribe to the cash fund of 
$14,588,640, which is to be applied to meet the cash 
requi ements of the plan, upon the following terms: 

Each holder of 100 shares of said Common or Preferred 
Stock, and each holder of ten one thousand-dollar Five 
Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds, is entitled to subscribe 
for $1,600 of said fund. For each $1,600 of such cash 
subscription the sub: criber is to receive $2,000 of the new 
Fours, and $700 of the new Preferred Stock. 

Holders of lesser amounts than 100 shares or ten thou- 
sand dollars of bonds may sub.cribe and become entitled 
to new securities in the same proportion. 

Subscribers must sign and deliver to the CENTRAL 
TRUST COMPANY a form of acceptance of right to 
subscribe, which will be furnished by the Trust Com- 
pany. 

All subscriptions must be made on or before the 1 4th day 
of April, 1892, and at the time of making such subscrip- 
tion the holder of the bonds or stock on which the sub- 
scription is made must deposit the same with the Central 
Trust Company and become a party tothe Plan of Reorgan- 
ization. The names of the subscribers will be registered by 
the Central Trust Company, ard the right to the subscrip- 
tion shall belong to the registered subscriber and shall not 
follow a sale of the bond or of the stock or of the receipts 
representing the same. If on the 14th dayof April, 1892, 
any portion of said cash fund shall remain unsubscribed, 
the Committee charged with the execution of this plan 
will offer to the registered subscribers the right to sub- 
scribe to the unsubscribed balance of the said fund upon 
such terms as the Committee may fix. The right to make 


such additional subscription must be exercised on or be- 
fore April 25, 1892. 

The allotment of subscriptions shall be made by the 
Committee at the expiration of the period last referred to, 
the Committee reserving the right to allot from any unsub- 
scribed balance of said fund an amount less than the 
amount of the additioral subscription. 

Holders of said Five Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 
and of the Preferred and Common Stock may deposit 
their securities with said depository, and become parties 
to the reorganization plan without subscribing to the 
$1 4,58 *,640 cash fund, if they shall elect to do so. 

A bankers’ syndicate has been formed 
which has guaranteed the entire subscrip- 
tion. 

When, in the judgment of the Committee, sufficient 
securities have been deposited, the Committee will 
announce by advertisement that the plan has become 
effective. 

Moneys arising from the subscription shall not be used 
by the Committee until such announcement shall have 
been made. 

Copies of the Plan of Reorganization and forms of ac- 
ceptance and assignment of right to subscribe may be 
obtained at the CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, 54 
Wall Street. 

Deposits of securities under the plan must be made on or 
before April 14, 1892, unless the Committee shall extend 
the time therefor. 

Application will immediately be made to list the reorgani- 
zation certificates of deposit on the Stock Exchange. 

New York, March 17, 1892. 

FREDERIC P. OLCOTT, 
Chairman. 

OLIVER H. PAYNE, 

FREDERICK D. TAPPEN, 

WILLIAM H. PERKINS, 

HENRY BUDGE, 

H. C. FAHNESTOCK, 

J. KENNEDY TOD, 


Committee. 
GEORGE 5S. ELLIS, Secretary. 


54 Wall Street, New York. 
OUR NEW 1892 FLOWER SEED OFTE3. 


talecton ot FLOWER SEEDS 
Varieties, REE! 


Kellable Publishing 
Heuse! Tus Lapiss’ 


is a mammoth 20-page, 80-columa 
~ illustrated paper for ladies and the 
“le 


reading, etiquette, 
ete. o introduce this charming 
< ladies’ paper into 100,000 homes 

mm where it is not already taken, we now 
make the following colossal offer: Upon 
‘enta «tn silver or 


warranted fresh and reliable. No lady can afford to miss this w 
opportunity. We guarantee every sub- 

scriber many times the value of money 
sent, and will refund yas money and 
make you a present of both seeds and 
paper if you are not satisfied. Ours is 
an old andreliable publishing house, en- 
dorsed by all the leading newspapers. 
Do not confound this offer with the catchpenny 
schemes of unscrupulous persons. Write to-da 
—<don’t put it off! Six subscriptions and six 
Collections sent for 60 cents 


SPECIAL OFFER! 
' ing this advertisement 
and naming the paper in which she saw it, we 
will send free, in addition to all the above, one packet 
of the new and popular imported Love-in-a-M iat, 
a hardy, erect-growing annual, with bright green fen- 
nel-shaped leaves, finely cut, and bearing a very pretty and curious 
blue flower. Plants grow about 12 inches high, are of the 
easiest culture, and very profase bloomers, We will also send /rre 
one copy of oor Manual of Floriculture, a book of great 

interest and value to all who cultivate flowers. ‘Thi 
Upon receipt o rty- 
NOTHER GREAT OFFE ! five Cents (our far 
subscription price) we will send The Ladies’ W orld for One 
Year, together with our magnificent Collection of Choice Flower 
s above described, likewise one packet of ** Love-in-a-Mist ” 

and our ** Manual of ¥ ulture.”” Address: 


Ss. H. MOORE & CO., 27 Park Place, New York. 


TREES, 
suevss. 
HARDY PLANTS, 


RHODODENDRONS, ETC, 


We are known through the country as 
Headquarters for these. We spare no 
trouble in planning and plenting Private 
Grounds and Gardens. Write us, *nd 


LOVE-IN-A-MIST. 


save failures and expense. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY CO., Cambridge, Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL 


New Yorx, New York City. 


SEACH AGENCY 


Idest and best known in U. 


Established 1855. 3 East 14TH Srreert, N. Y. 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 
Every advantage for culture, study, and health. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


France, 3 Grand Rue, Bourg-la- Reine (near Paris). 
FRENCH BOARDING- 


.. 400 Fitth Ave. New York: 
Eve. Raymond. College. N. J. F. 
aters, 7° Kilby 5St., ton, Mass. to 
Miss Demler, St. Pierre, 3 Grand Rue, ~ 4 


MASSACHUSRETTs, Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL 

FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM, A.B., Pnncipal. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 


Twenty-five boys prepared for college 
ll the advantages of famil 


scientific 
chool, or business. life com- 
bined with best mental and physical training. Buildings 
new, and constructed according to latest — 4% ; seventy- 
five acresof ground. JAMES S. GARLAND, Master. 


MASSACHUsETTs, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSB&TTsS, Boston, 1:8 Newbury Street. 
ISS ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME AND 
SCHOOL for Young Ladies reopens Octo- 
I, 1590. 
upe opportunities for the study of Language, 
Literature, History, and Philosophy. 4 


New Yorx, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 61st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
Expert teachers in Classics, Sciences, and Mathe- 
matics. Native teachers in Modern Languages, 
attention to English, Elocution, and Physical Culture. 
elsarte Gymnastics daily. Individual instruction. 


Youngest pupils twelve years. 
MARY b. WHITON. A.B., and LOIS A. BANGS. 
New York, New York City, 25 Clinten PL 

DESIRING 

FIRST-CLASS TEACHERS 
in all departments will do well to write H. S. KELLOGG, 
25.Clinton Place, New York, Manager N. Y. Educa- 
tional Bureau. 


New Jexssy, Trenton. 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
A school for boys backward in their studies. Pm 


six boardin upils. Thorough ining. Te 
No EDWARD MONTANYE, Master 
New York, Canandaigua. 


RANGER PLACE SCHOOL for young ladies. 
MissCAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, Pres. 


New York, Clinton. 
OUGHTON SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Advantages unsurpassed. For illustrated catal . ad- 
pny Principal A. G. BENEDICT. 


Onto, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
ISS MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS. Preparation for Harvard examinations, 
and all Colleges for Women. 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in 
FR E N Cc H Ten Weeks at your own home, by 
CER MA Dr. Rosenthal's Meisterschaft System, 

(350th thousand) All subscribers, 
$5.00 each for each language, become actual pupils of Dr. Ros- 
enthal who corrects all exercises, and corresponds with them in 
regard to difficulties which may occur. Sample copy, Part I, 


25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. PA N 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUB. CO, 


196 SumMeES Steser - BOSTON i TAL IAN 
SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
iu excees of thirty. 


A REPRESENTATIVE WANTED in. every 
church and every community for securing subscribers to 
The Christian Union. A liberal cash commission paid 
to all who will undertake to make a thorough canvass. 
Address AGENCY, No. 276, care The Christian Union. 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place. 


A LADY wh~ has had thorough in: truction in draw- 
ing and painting, and nine years’ expe’ ience in teaching the 
same, would like a position to do some kind of art work. 
A place near Boston, Mass., preferred. Address 5., Box 
048, Milford, Mass. 


THE UNDERSIGNED is desirous of obtaining a 
copy of The ( hnstian Union of Feb, 19, 1879, and would 
be pleased to hear from _any su r who ts willing to 
sell *t. Address E. W., No. 1,079, care Christian Union. 


WANTED — As housekeeper and mother’s assistant, a 
capable, experienced women, who 's familiar with the care 
«f a nice house and the directing of servants. She wili be 
expected to take entire charge of the house, and at times 
to assist in the care of little children. The best of refer- 
ences will be req: ired. For particulars please address 
P. S. M., No. 1,c95, care Chri-tian Union. 


> 
| 
In quiet, healthy location, five miles from Paris Teach- 
ers of long-standing reputation, English-speaking pupils 
have been retused for years, but will now be received. 
None in the school at present. American references: 
ries, poems, ladies’ fancy work, 
AY artistic needlework, home decora- = 
sampe, we willeend The Ladies’ W orld sor Three 
and postpaid, a large and magnificent Collection of Choico 
Flower Seeda, (wohundred varieties, including Pansies, Verbenas, 
Chrysanthemums, Asters, Phlox Drummondii, Balsam, Cypress Vine, 
Stocks, Digitalis, Double Zinnia, Pinks, etc., etc. Remember, twelve 
cents pays for the paper three months and this entire magnificent Col- 
lection of Choice Klower Seeds, putup by a first~lass Seed House and 
onderful 


> 
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~ 
(ce Aaur 
[Uncle Peter will endeavor to answer any question 
that puzzles the YOUNG FOLKS. But he makes these con- 


ist. The full name and address of the inquirer must 
accompany each question—not for publication, but for 
identification. 
2d. Always give the number of the parasvegs in re- 
fo and answers previously pub ished. 
7d rite on one side only of the paper. 
ath. The questioner must send a two-cent stamp, but he 
or she must allow Uncle Peter to use his discretion as to 
whether he shall reply through the paper or through the 


mail, 
pm The questioner must be patient, and give Uncle 

eter time to get the desired information Uf he does not 
possess tt himself. In ordinary cases it will take from 


three te few, weeks to make an answer. ae 
6th. Nobody must expect Uncle Peter to be omniscient.) 


907. I have a little girl who is always hungry for 
stories, and as 1 am a very busy man, and not an 
imaginative one, I should like a suggestion from you 
as tosome books of short stories suitable for chil- 
dren from five to ten years of age. Is there not 
some good collection you could advise me of? 

W. K.S. 

Many people would be inclined to envy 
you the opportunity of enjoying again the 
children’s classics as you read them to 
your little daughter. Give her plenty of 
fairy tales, first Andersen’s, then Grimm’s 
and Mace’s, or Andrew Lang’s *“‘ Blue and 
Red Fairy Books.” Do not tell hera new 
story each time; let her hear the old ones 
over and over. Read her “ Edgeworth’s 
Early Lessons,” “Gulliver's Travels,” 
“ Alice in Wonderland,” “* What the Moon 
Saw.” Among the best collections of short 
stories are “ The Children’s Journey, and 
Other Stories” (Strahan & Co., Ludgate 
Hill, Lonéon), “ Five Days’ Entertain- 
ments at Wentworth Grange” (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston), and “ Bec’s Bedtime” 
(Porter & Coates, Philadelphia). 


790. lam not so very young, but am often in as 
great need of information as if I were. Will you 
please tell me—(a@) Who is the author of “ Swiss 
Family Robinson; (4) where and at what price I 
can obtain a fairy story called ** The Great Rosy 
Diamond”? I had a copy when a child, but «have 
lost it, and though I have been looking for 
several years I have never seen it advertised. 
(c) Do you know of any collection of poems 
adapted to cultivate the taste and morals of a rather 
bright boy of seven years of age, which he can read 
for himself? My little son, who is just entering the 
intermediate department of our high school, has a 
great love of rhyme, and anything which I can find 
simple enough for him to read is not likely to de- 
velop a taste for good literature. E. A. W. 


(2) Johann Rudolf Wyss, a Swiss. (4) 
Perhaps one of my correspondents may 
know. (c) Among collections of poetry 
for children are “Open Sesame,” Ginn & 
Co.; “ Poetry for Children,” by Charles and 
Mary Lamb; “ Wordsworth for Children,” 
D. Lothrop Company; and “ Tennyson 
for Children,” Macmillan. A _ collection 
called “ Heroic Verse,” edited by W. E. 
Henley, would probably be excellent for 
your purpose. You can yourself select 
from the large collections poems not too 
difficult for your son, and in Scott’s “ Lady 
of the Lake” and “Marmion,” and in 
Macaulay’s “Lays of Ancient Rome,” he 
will find much both to understand and 
enjoy. 


888. Can Uncle Peter tell me who wrote the hymn 
beginning, 
A ae wayfaring man of grief 
ath often crossed me on my way, 


Who sued so humbly for relief 
That I could never answer nay. 


M. M. S. 
James Montgomery. 


880. Will you kindly inform me how a boy gets his 
appointment to West Point, what studies he will be 
examined in, and what the expense will be? 

P. 


Write to the member of Congress from 
your district for the date and particulars 


of the next examination for admission to 
West Point. There are no charges, as it 
is a Government training-school. Candi- 
dates have first to pass a competitive ex- 
amination in the English branches, must 
reach a certain fixed standard as to size, 
age, and so on, and must be in good 
physical health. 


867. (2) Which is right, “The rain prevented 
me from going to church,” or “ prevented my 
going.” etc.. etc.? (6) Why are big snowflakes an 
indication of a storm of short duration? (c) Why 
do we have, with almost unfailing regularity, a ‘‘ Jan- 
uary thaw’’? R. D. M. 

(a) “ Prevented my going ” is preferable, 
but usage renders the first expression per- 
missible. (6) The flakes cling together 
because the atmosphere from which they 
come is growing warmer, and consequently 
the snow-storm is not likely to last. (c) In 
our climate a term of mild weather gener- 
ally follows extreme cold, and this occurs 
in November, December, and February as 
well as in January. 


Colds and Coughs 


croup, 
sore throat, 
bronchitis, asthma, 
and hoarseness 
cured by 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 
the safest 
and most effective 
emergency medicine. 


It should be in every 
family. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co 


Lowell, Mass. 


Milk Men 


and 


Milk Maids 


must have their tin cans, tin pans, 
and everything else faultlessly 
clean, and there is nothing 


half so good for such clean- (= 
ing a 
= 


Gold Dust 
Washing Powder. 


Housekeepers too have much to 
clean, and they can’t afford to do 
without GoLpD DusT WASHING 
PowDeER, which makes things 
clean in half the time, and keeps 
them clean for half the money, , 


vb 
Gold Dust Washing Powder aX < 


Less than ONE HALE the brice of others. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
LTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 


We used to hear that con- 
sumption was curable if one 
took it in hand in time; but 
people in general had to re- 
gard it as fatal. 

Since we know more about 
it, we know how to fight it. 
Now we do begin in time. 
We begin before you suspect 
any danger. 

Our means are CAREFUL 
LivinG and Scott’s Emulsion 
of cod-liver oil. Shall we 
send you a book on both? 

Free. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. | 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil--all druggists everywhere do. $1. 
42 


If you are 


Dyspeptic, 


or suffer from any form of 


Indigestion, 


you should send us your ad- 
dress and obtain one of 
the samples of 


which we mail free to any one 
making application. 


J. B. BEAMAN, President of the First 
National Bank, Poultney, Vt., writes: 
“I have found that the Peptonix fully 
answers all the purposes for which you 
recommend it.” 


PEPTONIX sold by druggists, 
or by mail, postpaid, 75 cents per box. 
THE ALLSTON CO., 


143 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


| 
a 
= 
Hoe. 
| 
4 
—_ 
| 
| 3 
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About People 


—In proof of his assumption that E. 
M. Field is suffering from paresis, Dr. 
Hammond testified the other day that he 
found Mr. Field unable to say “truly 
rural” correctly. 

—Dr. Ira Remsen, Professor of Chem- 
istry in the Johns Hopkins University, is 
considering an urgent call to a position in 
the faculty of the new Chicago University 
as Professor of Chemistry and Director of 
the Chemical Laboratory. 

—Through the kindness of George W. 
Child, Drexel Institute has been presented 
with manuscripts of Thackeray, Dickens, 
Hawthorne, Bulwer, Lowell, Hunt, Bryant, 
Willis, Cooper, and also with the portraits 
and autographs of every President of the 
United States. 

—Ex-Speaker Reed lately remarked 
that a statesman is a successful politician 
—who is dead. A better definition is at- 
tributed to Mr. Ingersoll: “A politician is 
a man who wants the people to do some- 
thing for him; a statesman is a man who 
wants to Co something for the people.” 

—Alvan G. Clark, the Cambridge lens- 
maker, recently saw an announcement of 
his death in the newspapers, and at first 
was annoyed thereby. But, says the story, 
his wife received so many expressions of 
sympathy and such tributes to Mr. Clark’s 
virtues that, on the whole, he was glad the 
mistake had been made. The rumor at- 
tracted much attention in scientific circles. 

—Senator Sherman is quoted by George 
Alfred Townsend, in a letter to the Chi- 
cago “Inter-Ocean,” as saying that his 
brother ought to have lived longer than he 
did. “After the General retired from ser- 
vice,” says the Senator, “his desire to be 
among the people took him out to dinners 
and entertainments of all sorts, and prob- 
ably was too much of a tax upon his years. 
I think he would have been living yet if 
he had kept in at nights.” 

—The death of Mr. Francis O. Dorr, of 
Lansingburg, Troy, N. Y., closes the 
record of the Harvard class of 1825, 
which numbered among its noted mempers 
Charles Francis Adams, Seth Ames, Rear- 
Admiral Charles Henry Davis, Charles 
K. Dillaway, Head-master Boston Latin 
School; Thomas Sherwin, Head-master 
English High School; the Rev. Dr. F. H. 
Hedge, Dr. J. B. S. Jackson, the Rev. S. K. 
Lothrop, John L. Sibley, Dr. Z. B. Wyman, 
Horatio Greenough, Dr. A. A. Gould, and 
others. 


Price | “Worth a Guinea a Box.” | 25c. 


EC 


PLEASANTLY COATED;) 
cure 


Sick- Headache, 


and all 


Bilious and Nervous 


Diseases. 
Renowned all over the World. 


Ask for Beecham’s and take no others. 
Made at St. Helens, England. Sold by 
a and dealers. New York Depot, 
65 Canal St. 107 


HEALTH warranted to renew youthful color to 
Girny Hair, Most satixfactory Hair grower, 50c. 


= 
London Supply Co. 853 B’way, New York, will 
send Hair Book & box Have’ Kus Couns, REE 


Best Corn Cure, beth 
DEAR NESS &. HEAD NOISES CURED 
ular Ear Cushio 


eck’s Invisible Tubular ions, Whispers 


d. Successful when all remedies fail. Sold 
uly by F. Hiscox, 553 B’way, N.¥. Write for book of prootaf REE 


healer. 


Very Simple 


Drs. Starkey & Palen’s COMPOUND OXYGEN 
works no miracles, though it werks miraculously. 
There is only one justification for our claim, and 
that is our experience. 
linked to the visible. 
that something that you cannot taste in your mouth, 
or put in your stomach is really a medicine. Never- 

theless it is true that our COMPOUND OXYGEN is a marvelous 
it’s natural, too, after all. 
base; much more oxygen is added; then its effectiveness is 
multiplied by magnetism. That’s the means. The method is 
natural also—nature’s own. 
What will this do? Better read what others say o our 
23 years work for sick and diseased humanity. 
book will tell you. Will you have it? Free for the asking only. 


The human mind is closely 
It requires an effort to realize 


The air we breathe is the 


You breathe it. 


A 200-page 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
120 Sutter St., San Francisco,Cal. 864 Broadway, New York. 66Church St., Toronto, Canada. 


Horlick’s 


Malted Milk 


With the declining years of life comes the loss 
of the teeth, ordinary food cannot be masti- 
cated, the digestive organs also become im- 

aired and are unable to perform their respective 
aations. as a result the usual foods do not 
properly digest, flatulence and ex- 
cessive distress after eating. 


Aged People 


will find in Horlick’s Malted Milk a pleasant, 
palatable and most nutritious food that can be 
taken and retained by the most rebellious 


stomach. When you have that sinking and 
all gone feeling, try it. Dissolve in a cup of 
hot water. 


Invalids 


will find in Horlick’s Malted Milk a perfect food 
in aconcentrated dry form that can be prepared 
at a moment’s notice without cooking, 


At all druggists. Endorsed by all physicians. Send 
to us for a free sample. 


THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 


WARWICK 


— 


BICYCLES, 


| BANDY LEGS PREVENTED. 


Send for Catalogue of PATENT CORSET 
SHOES, recommended by Physicians and Surges 
for Children learting to waik, and those troubled with 
weak or sprained ankles, B. NATMAN, 221 6th 
Ave., New York. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT rat] ifs 
or 
TIN.) 


GHURGH BELLS 


BELL METAL, (COPP 
Send for Price and 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Which is Bigger? 


A silver dollar or a five dol- 
lar gold piece? 
The gold piece is the smaller, 
but it will buy five times as 
many goods. 
A ton of Phosphate is larger 
than half a ton of Stock- 
bridge Special Manure, but 
it won’t go any further or do 
any more good, and it is 
twice as much to handle and 
apply. 
Farmers who believe in strict 
economy in the purchase of 
fertilizers, use the Stock- 
bridge Manures because they 
are more concentrated and 
coct less per acre than other 
kinds. 
Our new illustrated cata- 
logue will be sent free to all 
farmers who apply early. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER } 
COMPANY, wWew | 
i “ We state what we sell and sell | 


what we state. 


most superb and ¥ 

desirable flowering 
shrubs known. Our 

own propagation. 

We have ample 
wstock now for the 
first time. Entirely 
Hardy, it is- very 

ornamental at all 


great compact balls of pure white flowers. 

er fails to please. Fine plants jo cts. each : 4 for $1. 
Some people like to select from a bill of fare, 

others prefer to have something good set before 

them. Here are six 


POPULAR COLLECTIONS : 


16 Ever-blooming Roses, labeled, - §1. 
Special Introduction Roses - -_., 
Double Excelsior Pearl Tuberoses - . 

™ 6 Choice Chrysanthemums - - 
" 12 Extra Fine Mixed Gladiolus - 


$2 50 we will send postpaid to any 4 


Post Office (safe arrival guar- 
 anteed’, everything named above: the White Japan 4 
') Snowball, the Six Popular Collections, and our new (4 
Floral Monthly—‘'Success with Flowers’''— 
(subscription price 25 cts.), for one year. 
We believe you will think Our New Guide ¢ 
.) for 92 handsome, honest, and helpful. It describes 
~ and illustrates upwards of 2,000 varieties of Roses, 
.) Hardy Plants, Bulbs and Seeds, and places our G 
quarter of a century's special experience at the ser- 
» vice of every lover of flowers. Sent free on request. & 
* THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 4 


“4 
Rose Growers and Seedsmen, West Grove, Pa. 


— 
Kea 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
VIBURNUM PLICATUMs 
5 
1 
BUILT ON HONOR 
WARWICK CYCLE > in June—when covered and laden with . 
MASS ~+ 
Our Star Collection (10 vars.) Flower Seeds ~ 4 


